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3. THE TWO BOYS WHO SLEW THE MONSTERS AND BECAME STARS. 


THERE was once a village where there were two chiefs. The vil- 
lage was divided by a street, so that each chief had his part of the 
village. Each chief hadachild. The child of the chief living in 
the west village was a boy: the child of the chief living in the east 
village was a girl. The boy and the girl remained single and were 
not acquainted with each other. In these times, children of promi- 
nent families were shown the same respect as was shown to their 
parents, and they were protected from danger. The chief's son had 
a sort of scaffold fixed up for his bed, which was so high that he had 
to use a ladder to get upon it. When he came down from the bed 
the ladder was taken away. 

Once upon a time the young man set out to visit the young woman, 
to find out what sort of a looking woman she was. He started in the 
night. At the very same time, the girl set out to visit the young 
man, to see what sort of looking man he was. They both came into 
the street-like place, and when they saw one another the girl asked 
the young man where he was going. The young man replied that 
he was going to see the chief's daughter, and he asked her where she 
was going. She replied that she was going to see the chief's son.. 
The young man said that he was the chief's son, and the girl said: 
that she was the chief's daughter. They were undecided whether 
to go to the young man’s home or to the girl’s home. They finally 
decided to go to the young man’s home. The next morning, the 
young man’s people wondered why he was not up as early as usual. 
It was the custom of all the family to rise early and sit up late, 
for the people of the village came around to the chief's place at all 
times. They generally woke the young man by tapping on the 
ladder, so they tapped on the ladder to have him come down. When 
they could not arouse the young man they sent the old mother up 
to wake him. When she got there she found her son sleeping with 
another person. She came down and told the others about it. She 
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was sent back to ask them to come down from the bed and have 
breakfast. When they came down it was found that the son's com- 
panion was the other chief's daughter. 

Meanwhile, the other chief wondered why his daughter did not rise 
as early as usual. It was her custom to rise early and do work inside 
the lodge. In the village where the girl was from, there lived the 
Coyote. Since the girl was not to be found, the chief called the 
men and sent them out to find her. The Coyote was there when 
the father sent the men in search of his daughter. The Coyote 
went all through his own side of the village, and then went to the 
side of the other chief, where he found the girl living with the chief's 
son. He went back immediately to the girl’s father and told where 
he had found her. After she was found, the chief was angry and 
sent word that she was never to come back to her home; and the 
young man’s father did not like the way his son had acted. 

The time came when the young man decided to leave the village. 
He told his wife to get what she needed to take along for the jour- 
ney. They started at midnight, and went towards the south. They 
went a long way and then stopped for rest and fell asleep. On the 
next day they continued their journey in search of a new home. 
They travelled for three days, then they found a good place where 
there was timber and water, and there they made their home. The 
man went out daily to‘hunt, so that they might have all the meat 
they wanted. The woman fixed up a home, building a grass-lodge, 
and there they resided for a long while. One time, when the man 
was about to go out hunting, he cut a stick and put some meat on 
it and set it by the fire to cook. He told his wife that the meat was 
for some one who would come to visit the place ; and that she must 
not look at him ; that when she should hear him talking she should 
get up in bed and cover her head with a robe. The man left to go 
hunting that day, and the woman stayed and remembered what she 
had been told. After her husband had gone the woman heard some 
one talking, saying that he was coming to get something to eat. 
When she heard him she went to her bed and covered her head. 
The visitor came in, took down the meat that the woman’s husband 
had placed by the fire, and ate it. Before leaving, he spoke and 
said, “I have eaten the meat and will go back home.” When the 
visitor had gone, the woman got up again, for she had her morning 
work to do. It was late in the evening when her husband returned 
from his hunting trip. Every time he went hunting he put the meat 
up before leaving, and when the visitor came the wife would get in 
her bed so as not to see who he was. Every time he came in and 
ate she would listen, and it would sound like two persons eating 
together. 
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One morning, after her husband had left, the: woman made a hole 
in her robe and took a piece of straw that had a hole in it. When 
the visitor came she got in her bed and put the robe over her, with 
the hole over her eye, having the straw in her hand. As soon as 
the person came in he commenced to eat. After he had finished 
eating and was starting out, the woman quickly placed the straw in 
the hole in the robe, looked through it and sawthe person. She saw 
that he had two faces, one face on the front and one on the back side 
of his head. When she looked at him he turned back, telling the 
woman that she had disobeyed her husband’s orders and that she 
would be killed. Thereupon the Double-Faced-Man (Witschatska) 
took hold of the woman and cut heropen. She was pregnant, so that 
when the Double-Faced-Man cut her open, he took out a young child, 
which he wrapped with some pieces of a robe and put on the back of 
some timber in the grass-lodge, and covered the woman again with 
her robe. Then he took the afterbirth and threw it into the water. 

When the husband returned, he found that his wife was dead. He 
was there alone and so he spoke out, saying: “‘ Now you have done 
wrong, disobeying my orders. I told you never to run any risk, but 
you made up your mind to look and see what sort of a person that 
was who came here, and he has killed you.” The man took his wife’s 
body to the south, laid her on the ground, and covered her with buf- 
falo robes. When he came back he heard a baby crying, and he 
looked around inside of the lodge, then outside, but he could not find 
the child. He finally heard the baby crying again and the sound 
came from behind one of the lodge poles. He looked there and found 
the child. He cooked some rare meat and had the child suck the 
juice. In this way the man nourished his child. He stayed with it 
most of the time, and when hunting, he took the child on his back. 
Whenever he killed any game he would not hunt any more until all 
of his meat was gone. This child was a boy, and it was not very 
long before he began to walk, though his father would still take him 
on his back when he went hunting. When the child was old enough 
the father made him a bow and arrows, and left him at home when 
he went hunting. 

One day when the boy had been left he heard some one saying, 
“ My brother, come out and let us have an arrow game.” When he 
turned around he saw a boy about his own age standing at the en- 
trance of the grass-lodge. The little boy ran out to see his little 
visitor, who told him that he was his brother. They fixed up a place 
and had a game of arrows, which is often played to this day. When 
Double-Faced-Man had killed the woman, he had taken a stick that 
she had used for a poker and he thrust it into the afterbirth and 
threw it in the water. This stick was still fastened in the visiting 
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boy. The boy wondered what this stick was there for. They com- 
menced to play. The visiting boy promised not to tell their father 
about winning the arrows, and the other boy promised not to tell that 
he had had company. When the visiting boy left he went towards 
the river and jumped into the water. 

When the father came home he asked his boy what had become of 
his arrows. The boy replied that he had lost all his arrows shooting 
at birds. His father tried to get him to go where he had been shoot- 
ing at birds, to see if he could not find the arrows, but the boy said 
that he could not find the arrows. Next day, the father made other 
arrows for the boy and then went out hunting again. As soon as the 
father left, the visiting boy came, calling his brother to come and 
have another game. They played all day, until the visiting boy won 
all the arrows, then he left the place, going toward the river. When 
the man came back from his hunting trip he found the boy with no 
arrows, and he asked him what had become of them. The boy said 
that he had lost his arrows by shooting birds. His father asked him 
to go out and look around for the arrows, but the boy refused, and 
said that the arrows could not be found. Again the father made more 
arrows for his boy. 

After a long time the boy told his father of his brother’s visits. 
The father undertook to capture the visiting boy one day, and so he 
postponed his hunting trip until another time. About the time the 
boy was accustomed to make his appearance, the father hid himself 
and turned himself into a piece of stick that they used for a poker. 
The father instructed his son to invite his brother to come in and 
have something to eat before they should play. As soon as the visit- 
ing boy came and called his brother, his brother invited him to come 
in, but he refused, because he was afraid that the old man might be 
inside. He looked all around, and when he saw the poker he knew 
at once that it was the old man, and he went off. The father stayed 
still all that day, intending to capture the boy. On the next day he 
again postponed and instructed his boy as before about capturing the 
visiting boy. About the time for the boy to make his appearance 
the father hid himself behind the side of the entrance and turned into 
a piece of straw. When the visiting boy arrived, he called, and his 
brother invited him in again. He looked around in the grass-lodge, 
but not seeing anything this time, he entered and ate with his bro- 
ther. The father had told his boy that when his brother came he 
should get him to look into his hair for lice; then the boy was to look 
into the visiting boy's hair, and while he was looking he was to tie his 
hair so that the father could get a good hold on it. Then he was to 
call his father. After eating, they both went out to begin their game. 
They played until the visiting boy won all his brother’s arrows. 
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When they stopped, the boy asked his brother if they might not look 
into each other’s hair for lice. The visiting boy agreed and looked 
into his brother’s hair first, then allowed his brother to look into his 
hair. While the boy was looking into-his hair the visiting boy would 
ask him what he was doing ; and he would say that he was having a 
hard time to part his hair. When he got a good hold of the visiting 
boy’s hair he called his father. The visiting boy dragged him a good 
ways before their father reached them. When the old man got hold, 
the boy was so strong that he dragged both the father and brother 
toward the river, but the father begged him to stop. They finally 
released the visiting boy and he jumped in the water and came out 
again with his arms full of arrows. They started back toward their 
home. This boy was named Afterbirth-Boy. 

After that, Afterbirth-Boy began to dwell with his father and 
brother. When their father would go out hunting the boys would 
go out and shoot birds. When the father was home he forbid his 
boys to go to four certain places — one on the north, where there 
lived a woman; on the east, where there was the Thunderbird that 
had a nest up in a high tree; on the south, where there lived the 
Double-Faced-Man. The father made his boys a hoop and com- 
manded them not to roll it toward the west. It was a long time be- 
fore the boys felt inclined to lengthen their journeys; but after a 
time, during their father’s absence, Afterbirth-Boy asked his brother 
to go with him to visit the place at the north, where they were for- 
bidden to go. The brother agreed, and they at once started for the 
place. On their way, they shot a good many birds, which they car- 
ried along with them. When they arrived they saw smoke. The 
woman who lived there was glad to see the little boys and asked them 
to her place. They gave her their birds, and went in. The old 
woman was pleased to get the birds, and said that she always liked to 
eat birds; then she asked the boys to go to the creek and bring her 
a potful of water. She told the boys that she must put the birds in 
the water and boil them before she could eat them, so the boys went 
to the creek and brought the potful of water. When they returned 
with the pot of water the woman hung it over the fire, snatched the 
boys and threw them in, instead of the birds. The water began to 
boil and Afterbirth-Boy got on the side where the water was bub- 
bling. He told his brother to make a quick leap, while he did the 
same. They at once made a quick jump and poured the boiling water 
upon the old woman and scalded her todeath. When they had done 
this they started back home. They reached home before their father. 
On their father’s arrival they told him that they had visited the place 
he had warned them against, and what dangers they had met while 
visiting the woman, who was the Little-Spider-Woman. 
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The next day they started to visit the Thunderbird. When they 
came to the place they saw a high tree where was the nest of the 
Thunderbird. Afterbirth-Boy spoke to his brother, saying, “ Well, 
brother, take my arrows and I will climb the tree and see what sort 
of looking young ones these Thunderbirds have.” He began to climb 
the tree and all at once he heard thundering and saw a streak of 
lightning, which struck him and took off his left leg. Afterbirth- 
Boy told his brother to take care of his leg while he kept on climb- 
ing. When he began to climb higher the bird came again. The 
thundering began and the streak of lightning came down and took 
off his left arm. Still he kept on, for he was anxious to get to the 
nest. He was near the nest when his right leg was taken off, so 
that he had just one arm left when he reached the nest. Now the 
Thunderbirds did not bother him any more. He picked up one of 
the young ones and asked whose child he was. The young one re- 
plied that he was the child of the Weather-Followed-by-hard-Winds, 
and that sometimes he appeared in thunder and lightning. When 
the boy heard this he threw the bird down, saying that he was not 
the right kind of a child, and he asked his brother to destroy him. 
Afterbirth-Boy took another bird and asked him the same question. 
The young one replied that he was the child of Clear-Weather-with 
Sun-rising-slowly. He put the bird back in the nest, telling him that 
he was a pretty good child. He took up another, asking whose child 
he was, and the bird said that he was the child of Cold-Weather- 
following-Wind-and-Snow. Afterbirth-Boy dropped him down and 
said that he was the child of a bad being, and he ordered his brother 
to put the bird to death. He then picked up the last one and asked 
whose child he was. The young one answered that he was the child 
of Foggy-Day-followed-by-small-Showers. This child Afterbirth-Boy 
put back into the nest, telling him that he was the right kind of a 
child. He then started to climb down with his one arm. When he 
reached the ground his brother put his right leg on him, and he 
jumped around to see if it was on all right. His brother then put 
his left arm on him, and he swung it around to see if it was all right. 
Then the brother put on the left leg, and he felt just as good as he 
did when he first began to climb the tree. The two boys returned 
home before their father came back from the chase. When their 
father came back, Afterbirth-Boy began to tell what they had done 
while visiting the Thunderbirds and how his limbs were taken off, 
and the boys laughed to think how Afterbirth-Boy looked with one 
arm and both legs gone. The father began to think that his boy 
must have great powers, and he did not say much more to the boys 
about not going to dangerous places. 

Some time after, the boys went out again and came to the place 
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where their mother was put after her death. They saw a stone in 
the shape of a human being, and they both lay on the stone. When 
they started to get up they found that they were stuck to it, and 
they both made an effort and got up with the stone. They took it 
home for their father to use for sharpening his stone knife. When 
they reached home the old man told them to take the stone back 
where they had found it. He told them that that was their mother, 
for she had turned into stone after her death. They took the stone 
back where they had found it. 

Some time after, Afterbirth-Boy and his brother started out to the 
forbidden place where Double-Faced-Man lived who had killed their 
mother. These creatures were living in a cave. When the boys 
arrived at the cave they both went in and the Double-Faced-Man’s 
children came forward and scratched the boys, If there was any 
blood on their fingers they would put them in their mouths. After- 
birth-Boy took the string of his bow and slew the young ones. He 
caught the old Double-Faced-Man and tied his bow-string around his 
neck so that he could take him home to his father to have in the 
place of a dog. When they returned home the old man walked out, 


' and seeing the old Double-Faced-Man, told his boys to take scl off 


and kill him, and they obeyed. 

Every day they played, the same as they had always done dis 
going out shooting birds and playing with their hoop. Afterbirth- 
Boy said to his brother, “ Let us roll the hoop toward the west and 
see what will happen.” They rolled it toward the west, and it began 
going faster and faster. The boys kept running after it until they 
were going so fast that they could not stop. They kept going faster, 
until they ran into the water where the hoop rolled. When they 
went into the water they fell in the mouth of a water-monster called 
“ Kidiarkat,” and he swallowed them. It appeared to them as though 
they were in a tipi, for the ribs of the monster reminded them of 
tipi poles. They wondered how they could get out. Afterbirth-Boy 
took his bow-string with his right hand, drew it through his left hand 
to stretch it, then swung it round and round. When he first swung 
it, the monster moved. He swung the string the second time, and 
the monster began to move more. He swung it the third time, and 
the monster began to move still more. At this time Afterbirth-Boy 
told his brother that their father was getting uneasy about them and 
that they must get out of the place at once, for they had been away 
from home a long time. Again he swung his bow-string, and the 
monster jumped so high that he fell on the dry land. He opened 
his mouth and the boys quickly stepped out and started for home. 
When the boys arrived at the lodge they found no one. Their 
father had gone off somewhere, but they could not find out where 
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he had gone. Afterbirth-Boy looked all around for his trail, but 
could find no trace of him. At last he grew weary and decided to 
wait until night to look for their father. When darkness came, 
Afterbirth-Boy again looked around to see where his father had gone. 
He finally found his trail and he followed it with his eye until he 
found the place where his father had stopped. He called his brother 
and told him to bring his arrows and to shoot up right straight over- 
head. The boy brought his arrows and shot one up into the sky. 
Then he waited for a while and finally saw a drop of blood come down. 
It was the blood of their father. When the boys did not return, he 
gave up all hope of ever seeing them again, and so he went up into 
the sky and became a star. They knew that this blood belonged to 
their father, and in this way they found out where he had gone. 
They at once shot up two arrows and then caught hold of them aad 
went up in the sky with the arrows. Nowthe two brothers stand by 


their father in the sky. 
George A. Dorsey. 
COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, CHICAGO. 
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PROVERBS IN THE MAKING: SOME SCIENTIFIC 
COMMONPLACES. 


In their “ Allgemeine Methodik der Volkskunde” (Erlangen, 1899) 
L. Scherman and F. S, Krauss find a rubric for what the Germans 
call “ gefliigelte Worte.” These are proverbs, or phrases and say- 
ings of like cleverness or triteness, having their origin in literary or 
semi-literary sources. Some of these “winged words” do ultimately 
lose their particular literary character and pass over into the pos- 
session of the “folk,” from whom, long afterward, some folklorist 
may gather them in unsuspectingly with other real proverbs. 

The present writer has arranged from his notebooks a consider- 
able number of brief and succinct statements of scientific facts and 
fancies, which may perhaps come under the rubric in question. No 
attempt has been made to exhaust the writers from which citations 
are made, nor has it been sought to include many authors whose 
words one might reasonably expect to find here. The authors 
cited are chiefly of to-day, and the subject-matter largely anthropo- 
logical in the broad sense of the term. The modernity of some of 
the sayings from writers of the Elizabethan and Carolinian ages, 
e.g. Elyot, Bacon, Browne, is sometimes very striking. Notable 
also are the contradictory opinions expressed by some of the men of 
science, particularly concerning woman and the child, their various 
good qualities, defects, etc. It has not been possible to give exact 
page and date for these citations, so they are recorded simply with 
the author’s name attached as having been found in some one of his 
works by the present writer. Most of the sentences cited will not 
be found in any book of “ familiar quotations.” 


1. Absence of discipline is the greatest triumph of the teacher. 
B. Machado (Portuguese statesman and educator, 1901). 

2. A child without gayety is a spring without sun, is a butterfly 
without wings ; it cannot take the flight that proves and maintains 
health. Mme. Necker (1737-1794). 

3. After that a child is come to seven year of age, I hold it expe- 
dient that he be taken from the company of women. Sir T. Elyot 
(1531). 

4. Against atheists the very savages take part with the very sub- 
tlest philosophers. Bacon (1597; 1625). : 

5. Age doth not rectify but incurvate our nature, turning bad 
dispositions into worser habits. Sir T. Browne (1635; 1643). 

6. A gentle wit is therewith [grammar] soon fatigate. Sir T. 
Elyot. 
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7. Agriculture was, in its beginning, an art of the desert. W J 
McGee (American anthropologist, b. 1853). 

8. All culture has a personal factor. J. W. Powell (American 
anthropologist, 1834-1902). 

g. All Nature is clay in the hands of the potter. O. T. Mason 
(American anthropologist, b. 1838). 

10. All the faculties are sociable. B. Machado. 

11. All the social fabrics of the world are built around women. 
O. T. Mason. 

12. Among many primitive peoples marriage is one of the most 
effective means of acculturation. W J McGee. 

13. Among the most seemingly brutally savages there is a higher, 
purer society, the party of progress. O. T. Mason. 

14. Art precedes industry, industry science. B. Machado. . 

15. A Saint Vincent de Paul among Kanakas is as impossible as 
a Mozart among the Fuegians. T. Ribot (contemporary French psy- 
chologist). 

16. A sound Cesarian nativity may outlast a natural birth. Sir 
T. Browne. 

17. At no period of man’s life were wars the normal state of ex- 
istence. Prince Krapotkin (contemporary Russian scientist). 

18. Attention is the stuff that memory is made of, and memory is 
accumulated genius. J. R. Lowell (American man of letters and 


poet, 1819-1891). 


19. Beast is beast, man is man. J. W. Powell. 

20. Beauty in art has only a secondary significance, to attract at- 
tention. Ivantzof (contemporary Russian writer). 

21. Beauty is the somatic genius of woman. Tonnini (Italian). 

22. Be Caesar unto thyself! Sir T. Browne. 

23. Being well and being ill are “catching.” B. Machado. 

24. Be not afraid of life! W. James (American psychologist, b. 
1842). 

25. Better no education at all than a bad one. F. Jahn (German 
educator, 1778-1852). 

26. Better no explanation than a bad one. B. Machado. 


27. Certain impulses develop in childhood which disappear entirely 
in later life. H.R. Marshall (American ones and psychologist, 
b. 1852). 

28. Change of determination is not dais repentance. B. Ma- 
chado, 

29. Changes of pronunciation start with the child. A. Darme- 
steter (contemporary French philologist). 
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30. Child-play is the first education of the will. B. Perez (con- 
temporary French psychologist). 

31. Children alone are sufficiently child-like for children. J. P. 
Richter (1763-1825). 

32. Children and ignorant people are the most credulous. E. 
Darwin (1731-1802). 

33. Children and the less intelligent of men crave anger of a low 
degree. H.R. Marshall. 

34. Children are born, and not made. Dr. F. S. Billings (Ameri- 
can pathologist, b. 1845). 

35. Children beg to be tickled. H. R. Marshall. 

36. Children conjure up few chimzras. Mme. Necker. 

37. Children gesticulate with all their body. B. Machado. 

38. Children should be permitted to use their hands early in in- 
fancy. E. Darwin. 

39. Children tend not to love, but to be loved. Paola Lombroso 
(d. of C. Lombroso). 

40. Children’s morality is more negative than positive. Paola 
Lombroso. 

41. Children write as they see. Paola Lombroso. 

42. Civilization is syphilization. E. Krafft-Ebing (contemporary 
German pathologist). 

43. Civilization supplements the senses. H. Drummond (con- 
temporary English writer). 

44. Columbus discovered a new world only when he was in the 
stream. O. T. Mason. 

45. Covetousness cracks the sinews of faith. Sir T. Browne. 

46. Crime is a phenomenon of atavism. C. Lombroso (contem- 
porary Italian criminologist). 

47. Crime is a phenomenon of failure of adaptation to a given 
social milieu. Zuccarelli (contemporary Italian criminologist). 

48. Crime is not an organic fatality, but is progressive decay. 
Anon. 

49. Crime is psychic atavism. P. Mantegazza (contemporary 
Italian anthropologist and physiologist). 

50. Crime is the sensible measure of the degree of health, 
strength, prosperity, of a given society at any given moment of its 
existence. D. Drill (contemporary Russian criminologist). 

51. Crime, like prostitution, is nourished by idleness. A. Corre 
(contemporary French criminologist). 

52. Crowds are a little like the ancient sphinx. G.Le Bon (con- 
temporary French sociologist). 

53. Crowds are feminine everywhere ; but most feminine of all is 
the Latin crowd. G. Le Bon. 
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54. Crowds, since the dawn of civilization, have always been sub- 
jected to the influence of illusions. G. Le Bon. 

55. Crowds think in images. G. Le Bon. 

56. Culture is human evolution; not the development of man as 
an animal, but the evolution of the human attributes of man. J. W. 
Powell. 

57. Custom is a second nature. Lord Kames (Scotch philosopher, 


1696-1782). 


58. Degeneration-signs begin where characteristics due to race 
and milieu leave off. Nacke (contemporary German anthropologist 
and criminologist). 

59. Deism for the social intelligence, realism for the individual. 
G. Tarde (contemporary French sociologist). : 

60. Desuetude is the cause of origin of every new custom. 3 
Tarde. 

61. Dilettanteism is a form of sensualism. B. Machado. 

62. Dreams acquire what has been appropriately called a mytho- 
logical character. H. Héffding (contemporary Danish psychologist). 

63. During the primitive period rites are the immediate and direct 


expression of the religious sentiment, and translate the genius of each . 


people. T. Ribot. 


64. Each culture was developed in a special environment. O. T. 
Mason. 

65. Education can never be a trade. B. Machado. 

66. Education can prevent a good nature from passing from infan- 
tile crime to habitual crime, but it cannot change those who are born 
with perverse instincts. C. Lombroso. 

67. Education gives to man nothing which he might not educe out 
of himself. Revelation gives nothing to the human species which 
human reason left to itself might not attain. G. E. Lessing (1729- 
1781). 

68. Education is the jewel of humanity. F. Jahn. 

69. Education is revelation coming to the individual man ; revela- 
tion is education which has come, and is yet coming, to the human 
race. Lessing. 

70. Education is not to be anticipated. B. Machado. 

71. Education, like government, must prevent, not repress. B. 
Machado. . 

72. Effort is the soul of evolution. B. Machado. 

73- Egoism transforms itself into negligence. B. Machado. 

74. Environment has become the creature of man. J. W. Powell. 

75. Even among savages some leisure from the cares of life is 
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essential for the culture of art. A. C. Haddon (contemporary 
English anthropologist). 

76. Even the great man must, even where he has done god-like 
deeds, remain a human being. F. Jahn. 

77. Every crime is lunacy. Kesteven. 

78. Every individual is a copy taken from a page stereotyped once 
for all. Baudement. 

79. Every language is a perpetual evolution. A. Darmesteter. 

80. Every man is some months older than he bethinks him. Sir 
T. Browne. 

81. Every man pays a forfeit for his taming. H. Drummond. 

82. Every science is at the same time a philosophy. L. F. Ward 
(American psychologist and sociologist, b. 1841). 

83. Every sign of morphological degeneration is a sign and indi- 
cation of functional degeneration. G. Sergi (contemporary Italian 
anthropologist and biologist). 

84. Every social fact is imitated. G. Tarde. 

85. Every town should have its common playground for the boy. 
F. Froebel (1782-1852). 

86. Except fear, all the primitive emotions imply tendencies to 
movement. T. Ribot. 

87. Excess of imagination in the child, as with primitive peoples, 
is clearly connected with less clearness of perceptions, which are 
transformed, at will, one into another. T. Ribot. 

88. Explanation is not always justification. B. Machado. 


89. Fear paralyzes. B, Machado. 

go. Fear of great duties is as bad as contempt for little ones. B. 
Machado. 

gt. Feeling is the primitive function of mind. F. Paulhan (con- 
temporary French psychologist). 

g2. Few men are really educated ; fewer still can educate. F. Jahn. 

93. Few people know how to be old. La Rochefoucauld. 

94. First-born children always suffer from the inexperience of their 
parents. B. Machado. 

95. Forcing makes a child great before its years, wasted before 
maturity, old before its time. F. Jahn. 

96. For girls schools are as necessary as, nay even more necessary 
than, for boys ; for the woman must leave school more complete than 
the man, who has the rich after-school of the world of life, while 
woman has nothing. F. Jahn. 

97. For the animal, for the child, for the savage and the uncivil- 
ized man, form and physical strength are all; for the civilized man 
mental strength and moral strength tend to become the object of 
greatest value. Colajanni (contemporary Italian sociologist). 
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98. Fortunately the day of anger-emphasis is past and gone for 
most cultivated people, and for them its pleasure is satisfied by games 
in which anger is simulated. H. R. Marshall. 

99. From sympathy is born the tendency to imitation. Mme. 
Necker. 

100. Function is the object of nature. L. F. Ward. 


101. Genius only edits the inspirations of the crowd. G. Stanley 
Hall (American psychologist, b. 1846). 

102. Give the child a bit of chalk, or the like, and soon a new 
creation will stand before him and you. F. Froebel. 

103. God does not live in gaps. G. Stanley Hall. 

104. Government and education are reciprocal. B. Machado. 

105. Great is the vanity of belonging to a great city! G. Tarde. 


106. Harmony of minds is the most delicate work of civilization 
and culture. B. Machado. 

107. Heredity is memory. E. Haeckel (contemporary German 
biologist). 

108. Heredity is a generic term of which atavism is a modality. 
Dally (French pathologist). 

109. Historical events appear to have been much more potent in 
leading races to civilization than their faculty. F. Boas (American 
anthropologist, b. 1858). . 

110. Honor began as the appreciation of the successful outcome of 
a struggle. Venturini (contemporary Italian pathologist). 

111. Human development is eminently social. W J McGee. 

112. Human evolution is serial evolution. J. W. Powell. 

113. Human life is a life of the soul, of the heart. B. Machado. 

114. Human mating began in rather apathetic monogamy. W J 
McGee. 


115. I can cure the gout or stone in some sooner than divinity, 
pride, or avarice in others. Sir T. Browne. 

116. Idiots are young children in the bodies of older children. 
Eschricht. 

117. Idleness is optimistic. B. Machado. 

118. Idleness is the father of all crime. Anon. (Italian). 

119. If art existed for its beauty alone, it would be useless. 
Ivantzof. 

120. I find in pure thought the type and law of all development. 
F. Froebel. 

121. If youth knew! If old age could! Anon. (French). 

122. Ignorance easily changes to hate. B. Machado. 
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123. Ignorance is explosive mental instability. B. Machado. 

124. Imitation is social memory. G. Tarde. 

125. Imitation with animals is largely unconscious. F. Plateau 
(contemporary Belgian biologist). 

126. Immediate life for immediate ends! W. S. Jackman (Amer- 

ican pedagogue, b. 1855). 

- 127. In animals, and the lower races of men, maternal love is lost 
when the helpless age of the child is past. H. Héffding. 

128. In an old man seduction is corruption. S. Venturi. 

129. In avery deep sense all human science is but the increment 
of the power of the eye, and all human art is the increment of the 
power of the hand. J. Fiske (American historian, 1842-1901). 

130. In children there is little or no disguise. Lord Kames. 

131. Inequality of joys increases with civilization and density of 
population. Anon. 

132. In every normal man all the primitive tendencies exist, but 
their existence does not imply thefr equality. T. Ribot. 

133. Infants, like brutes, are mostly governed by instincts, with- 
out the least view to any end, good or ill. Lord Kames. 

134. Infallibility of instinct, in the child, as in animals, is over- 
rated. B. Perez. 

135. In its rude beginnings the psychic life was but an appendage 
to the body ; in fully developed humanity the body is but a vehicle 
for the soul. J. Fiske. 

136. Innovation and civilization are essentially masculine facts. 
G. Tarde. 

137. In primitive poetry man is in the foreground ; nature is only 
an accessary. T. Ribot. 

138. In primitive society the drama is the school of religion. J. 
W. Powell. 

139. Instinct is more than habit petrified and transmitted. G. 
Stanley Hall. 

140. Instruction renders a man neither more moral nor more 
happy ; it changes neither his instincts nor his hereditary passions. 
G. Le Bon. 

141. In the complete idiot every instinct is lacking, even that of 
nutrition. T. Ribot. 

142. In the natural world everything has a meaning. L. F. Ward. 

143. In the organic life of plants and animals, as in the life of lan- 
guage, we find again the same laws. A. Darmesteter. 

144. In the self-scribbling of the child we see nothing of the sharp 
observation-gift of the rudest hunter-people. E. Grosse (contem- 
porary German ethnologist). 

145. In woman femininity is all. S. Venturi. 
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146. It addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man. Bacon. 

147. It is a great misfortune never to be able to forget that one 
is learned. F. Jahn. 

148. It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. Bacon. 

149. It is love that produces love in the child. Mme. Necker. 

150. It is impossible to establish for criminals a special type of 
brain. Mingazzini (contemporary Italian anatomist). 


151. Jealousy is a mark of primitiveness of character and thought. 
S. Venturi. 
152. Joy is not a runner, but a dancer. J. P. Richter. 


153. Language follows its course, indifferent to the complaints of 
the grammarians, the lamentation of the purists. A. Darmesteter. 

154. Language is choke-full of metaphors. G. Curtius (German 
philologist, 1820-1885). 

155. Language remains the old serpent it was in Paradise. F. H. 
Jacobi (German philosopher, 1743-1819). 

156. Language was the first art-object of man, where the race pro- 
duced spontaneously born artist ; everywhere else it has been the 
first plaything or the first jewel. G. Tarde. 

157. Languages have not differentiated from one primordial lan- 
guage, but have integrated from innumerable primordial languages. 
J. W. Powell. 

158. Laugh and grow fat. Anon. (English). 

159. Laughter is of very heterogeneous origin. T. Ribot. 

160. Learned and incapable are the majority of the graduates of 
our schools. B, Machado. 

161. Let us recognize women as beings like ourselves. Riballier. 

162. Life’s evening brings its lamp with it. J. Joubert (1754- 
1824). 

163. Life’s spring solicits children on all sides. B. Machado. 


164. Like everything else which especially distinguishes man, the 


altruistic feelings were first called into existence through the first 
beginnings of infancy in the animal world. J. Fiske. 

165. Like primitive peoples and savages, children lose an immense 
amount of time in contests and debates. B. Machado. 

166. Lord God, how many good and clever wits of children be now- 
adays perished by ignorant schoolmasters! Sir T. Elyot. 

167. Love is a school of toleration. B. Machado. 

168. Love is the simplest and the oldest of the social feelings. S. 
Venturi. 

169. Love of parents to children is, as a rule, stronger than love 
of children to parents. H. Héffding. 
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170. Man as an animal is everywhere losing ground. H. Drum- 
mond. 

171. Man becomes educable only by language. F. Jahn. 

172. Man grows in mind faster than in morals. G. Stanley Hall. 

173. Man in his sleeping state is a much less perfect animal than 
in his waking hours. E. Darwin. 

174. Man is an intelligence served by organs. P. Topinard (con- 
temporary French anthropologist). 

175. Man is simply the topmost branch of the animal tree, and 
bound to everything that lives by ties of the most intimate and vital 
kinship. G. Stanley Hall. 

176. Man is struggle; woman is love. Thulié (contemporary 
French biologist). 

177. Man is the whole world and the breath of God; woman the 
rib and the crooked piece of man. Sir T. Browne. 

178. Man living, flesh and bone, is the last object the savage came 
to deify. G. Tarde. ” 

179. Man’s end is creation, not mortification. B. Machado. 

180. Man should never be a show-piece for woman ; woman never 
a plaything for man. F. Jahn. 

181. Man, that true and great amphibium, whose nature is dis- 
posed to live, not only like other creatures in divers elements, but in 
divided and distinguished [#. ¢. visible and invisible] worlds. Sir T. 
Browne. 

182. Marriage alone is fecund, not the duel. G. Tarde. 

183. Material and spiritual are two steeds harnessed to the same 
whiffletree, which must be kept in increasingly perfect equilibrium. 
G. Stanley Hall. 

184. Maternal instinct and love gradually introduce the child to 
his little outside world. F. Froebel. 

185. Memory is the keystone of the intellectual edifice. Ch. 
Richet (contemporary French physiologist). 

186. Mentality in the animal series generally is, as certain organs 
and functions are, independent of the position which a given species 
or genus of animals occupies. G. Sergi. 

187. Method is the highest procedure of individual intelligence. 
De Greef (contemporary Dutch sociologist). 

188. Morality is a function of pleasure and pain. Battaglia. 

189. Morality is not a new science, art, or trade; it is the supreme 
generalization of all the sciences, arts, and trades, their humanization, 
their universalization. B. Machado. 

190. Mother-love is the best interpreter of speech-beginnings. F. 

ahn. 
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191. Movement, not sensation, is the prime factor in evolution, 
Payot (contemporary French psychologist). 

192. Multiplication of ideas is much on the same level as alterna- 
tion of beliefs. G. Tarde. 


193. Nakedness is uncomely, as well in mind as in body. Bacon. 

194. Nature contains more of beauty than of art. Ivantzof. 

195. Nature incites above all children to develop themselves physi- 
cally. Guyau (contemporary French psychologist). 

196. Nature has made women more like children, in order that they 
may better understand and care for children. Havelock Ellis (con- 
temporary English pychologist and anthropologist). 


197. Nature is not fixed, but fluid ; spirit alters, moulds, makes it. 


Emerson. 

198. Natures requires children to be children before they are men. 
J. J. Rousseau (1712-1778). 

199. Necessity, example, love, have been, are, and will remain the 
greatest teachers of the human race. F. Jahn. 

200. No change of apparatus can deprive the human race of gen- 
iuses. O.T. Mason. 

201. No language expresses things, only names. Herder (1744- 
1803). 

202. No single element of weakness is fatal. W. James. 

203. No society can be directed by government alone ; in order to 
make live one must live with. B. Machado. 

204. Nothing moralizes children like the sight of their parents; 
nothing moralizes parents like the sight of their children. B. Ma- 
chado. 

205. No white child was ever born with a greater intellectual devel- 
opment than that of a negro child. Fiamingo (contemporary Italian). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
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ALGONQUIAN NAMES OF SOME MOUNTAINS 
AND HILLS. 


Mountains and hills, dominating a landscape, have always been 
the theme of legendary lore from the earliest times, and about them 
in every clime have clustered the myths and traditions of all primi- 
tive peoples. The story of the ark resting on Mount Ararat, as nar- 
rated in the eighth chapter of Genesis, is a survival of a legend, for a 
deluge myth, in one form or another, appears among the folk-tales 
of many savage tribes, to whom the sacred script is necessarily un- 
known, and, as such, repeated to generations down from a vista of 
countless years. The verification of the tradition of “ Katzimo,” as 
appertaining to the “Enchanted Mesa” of central New Mexico, 
(F. W. Hodge, “ American Anthropologist,” vol. x. p. 299), indicates 
that some legends were founded on fact, and are not always a “ fairy 
tale.” That nearly all of these mountains in America, wherever an 
Amerind lived, roamed, or hunted, were made the scene of romantic 
tales, is an undoubted hypothesis ; but many of these myths can 
never be recovered from the abyss of time, for the voice that uttered 
them and the ears that last heard them repeated are stilled forever, 
and an alien people have invaded the domain of these lofty objects 
of a now busy land. Those to the eastward, in the country of Wa- 
banaki, and westward, to the forests of the Cree and other cognate 
tribes are still the subjects of superstition and awe. The metrical 
lyric (“ Kuloskap the Master,” pp. 314-319), translated by the folk- 
lorists, Leland and Prince, relating to ‘‘ Katahdin,” the mighty peak 
of Maine, as to “ How the Indians lost their power,” is a fine ex- 
ample of such myths, and there are others concerning the same 
mountain. 

The Algonquian names, which are now our subject, have no origin 
in folk-lore or myth, but are simply descriptive of some characteristic 
as appealing to an Amerind’s sight and understanding. This is also 
true of all others throughout the habitat of this family, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, notwithstanding some derivations to the 
contrary. 

In some instances, while now denominating the mountain, the name 
in its literal sense indicated the immediate surroundings, and not the 
elevation itself. In some cases—and they are quite numerous — 
the name was bestowed by the Amerind and his interpreter, at the 
time of some conveyance of land to the settlers, in order to indicate 
a boundary-place, and for that very good reason retained in speech 
and record ever since. 


1 Read before the A. A. A. S., at Washington, D. C. - 
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With these preliminary observations we will now proceed to the 
consideration of these former significant appellatives. In order, how- 
ever, to avoid repetition of certain elements that enter into the com- 
position of these terms, let us add, what all students of the language 
already know, that the generic -adn, -atin, -attin, -ottin, -uttan, etc., 
as it is varied dialectically and colloquially, connotes a “hill,” or 
a “mountain.” This generic also retains its verbal independence in 
all dialects of the language, having a primary meaning, “to search,” 
or “to look around.” Therefore a hill or mountain was a “ place of 
observation ” when this generic was employed. Another element of 
common use, and employed both as a noun and a verb, is wadchu, 
—in composition, -adchu, -atchu, -achu, etc., “a hill or mountain.” 
This element also exercises its independence, as for example, in the 
Massachusetts of Eliot, with the prefix of the third person singular, 
kadchu, “he goes up,” — hence -adchu, “a hill,” was a “ going up.” 
It is well to establish the meaning of these primary roots, when pos- 
sible, as they give a better idea of the intent of the Amerind in 
bestowing such names. 

Manadnuck (1699), Menadnock (1782), Monadnock (modern), an 
isolated mourtain peak, 3186 feet in height, is situated in Cheshire 
County, southwestern New Hampshire. The name has acquired 
some celebrity, and is better known, perhaps, as the designation for 
one of the United States turreted iron-clads that had a share in the 
late Spanish affair, and is at the present time on the Asiatic station. 
The name is also duplicated on two other peaks farther north, in 
Essex County, Vt. Ona map of the Province of New York, dated 
1779, one of these peaks is noted “Great Monadnic,” and the other 
“ Little Monadnic.” 

It is quite probable that both were renamed, from the better known 
New Hampshire mount, by Sauthier, the surveyor, who made the 
map for Major-General William Tryon, of Revolutionary notoriety. 

The country about the original Monadnock was a famous winter 
hunting-ground for various Amerindian tribes. A chronicle of 
«™ says: “The Schachkook Indians were gone a-hunting to Manad- 
nuck and Winepisseoket. Owdneco, Sachem of the Mohegans, 
asked Nemequabin of the Wadagusetts where he would hunt this 
winter; who answered, at Janadnuck, but Owaneco replied that 
Manadnuck was a place of death, because he had received the wam- 
pum” (“Col. Hist. N. Y.,” vol. iv. pp. 614-615). This wampum belt 
was given by the Mohawks as a bribe tokillthe English, and so, if he 
or his tribe went to Manadnuck, they would be killed by the Mohawks 
who frequented there, for not carrying out the design of the bribe. 

Schoolcraft (“Indian Tribes,” vol. iv. pp. 353 ef seg.) gives this 
etymology: “ Monaud, bad, -nok, and nac, is a term indicative of rock 
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or precipice. Hence Monadnock, whose characteristic is thus denoted 
to consist in the difficulty or badness of its ascent.” Schoolcraft 
attempted the translations of many Algonquian names in the East, 
but, by employing Chippeway elementary roots or syllables, with 
which he was familiar, he failed in nearly every instance. He also 
renamed many places of which the names were lost or forgotten, 
with designations from the same dialect, among them the White 
Mountains, viz. : - Wombic, = “the white rock.” His erroneous trans- 
lations are still quoted, and are very persistent. 

The Abnaki term for the “ White Mountains” was Wawobadenik 
from wawobi- reduplication (pl.) of wodi, “ white,” -aden, the termi- 
nation for “ mountain,” the locative -24. This was also the name for 
Mount Marcy. (Prince, Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. p. 126.) 

Monadnock, in several compilations of geographical names, un- 
necessary now to specify, has been translated as “ the spirits place,” 
also, “the silver mount.”” We have been unable to learn the spon- 
sor for the “spirit” interpretation (C. H. Wheeler ?) — which is one 
that seemingly hints at legends and myths galore, but is nothing 
more than a conjecture derived from a supposition that the prefix 
man occurs as a component of Manitto, “the great spirit,” which 
indeed it does, but not in the sense conveyed by the translation. 
Its correct etymology appears to be as follows: man, or mon, is a 
significant prefix to many word combinations in the Massachu- 
setts of John Eliot, meaning “wonderful,” “ wonder,” “ vision,” 
“revelation,” “marvellous,” etc. It is from the primary verbal 
root -am, “ surpassing,” “ going beyond,” “ is more than the common,” 
with the indefinite impersonal prefix m added, which with its generic 
-adn, “ mountain,” and the locative -ock, “ place,” gives as a synthesis 
of Man-adn-ock, “\and or country of the surpassing mountain,” 2. e. 
one going beyond all others in that vicinity for size. As will be ob- 
served, it included the mountain and the immediate country round 


about it. 
From field and fold aloof he stands 
A lonely peak in peopled lands. 
(Monadnic, J. E. Nesmith, 1888.) 


The same name is found in Queen’s County, N. Y., as Mannetto 
Hill (modern), Manatto Hill (deed of 1695). This name (Furman, 
“ Antiquities of L. L.,”’ p. 62, and Ruttenber, “ Indian Tribes,” etc., 
p. 364) has been translated also as “the hill of the great spirit,” and 
a mythical story quoted, in order to account for the origin of the 
name. There is no early authority for the myth, and it is probably 
a modern application, and not worthy of our serious consideration. 
But for all that, it will probably be quoted until history is no more. 

_ We have already referred to Katahdin, “the great mountain ” of 
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Maine, and its legends. All the best authorities translate it as above, 
from K’t, or Keht, “ great,” -ahdin, “ mountain,” Anthony’s Nose, on 
the Hudson River, beside its Mohawk designation of Kanendakherie, 
“high mountain,” was known to the Algonquins as Xittatenny, 
“ great mountain,” a name extended to include the whole Blue Ridge 
from New York to Pennsylvania. 

A name that appears in several parts of the country, which trane- 
literated is Weegu-adn-ock, “place at the end of a hill” (weegua, 
Mass., “at the end”), Ulster County, N. Y., has as Weighquaten- 
honk ; Suffolk County, N. Y., has it varied as Wegwagonock ; and it 
occurs in Connecticut as Wukhquautenauk, or Wechquadnach. A place 
in Columbia County, N. Y., was known as Wawijchtanok=S8aen-adn- 
auke, (Abnaki 8izwadenek), “land about a hill.” 

Weeputing designated a mountain in Dutchess County, N. Y., on 
the eastern boundary of land sold by the Amerinds to Sackett & Co., 
or otherwise the “ Nine little partners,” in 1704. This name has been 
translated “tooth mountain,” from weeput, “a tooth,” but as the 
Del. wipit, Mass. weeput, Abn. 8ipit, is the animate third person 
singular, “his tooth,” it could not be used as a place name, for mee- 
pit is the indefinite form, “a tooth,” a fact that alters the etymology 
decidedly. Wep8t, in the Massachusetts, denotes “a ruinous heap,” 
which with its locative in -ing= Wep8t-ing, “place of the ruinous 
heap,” probably described the elevation. 

Massanutton designates one of the mountain spurs forming the 
Shenandoah Valley, near Woodstock, Va. Several years since this 
name was referred to us for a translation and, unknown to me, it 
had been previously laid before the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and possibly referred to Dr. A. S. Gatschet. At all events, our ety- 
mologies were identical in having derived it from the adjectival 
massa, “ great,” -utton, “a mountain,” with possibly a lost locative, 
“at the great mountain,” of that range. 

Its cognate in the Nope dialect, applied to a hill on the Gay Head 
peninsula, on Martha’s Vineyard, is curiously disguised in local 
speech as “ Shot an Arrow,” “ Shot’un Ire,” and “ Shot nigher.” Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard abounds in Algonquian names, on the study of which 
Dr. Charles E. Banks, of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, who is 
writing a history of the island, and the writer have been at work, as 
time has permitted, for some years. When these forms were laid be- 
fore me by Dr. Banks they were recognized asa colloquial survival of 
an original Masshattan, “great hill,” beginning with the abbrevi- 
ated Shattan, or Shattany, down various stages of degradation, to 
the sounds now heard. The same name, in varied forms, appears in 
other localities where there is a hill, among them Muchattoes Hill, in 
Columbia County, N. Y. This name has been translated “ red hill,”’ 
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but we are confident that it is identical with the others. Manhattan 
is another name containing the generic for hill. As first noted on 
its earliest map, it is Manahatin, “the hill island,” or, “the island of 
hills,” from manah, “island,” -atin, “hill.” (Tooker, Algonquian 
Series, vol. i.) This was undoubtedly the original meaning of the 
term, as it describes the island, and is absolutely in accordance with 
the original synthesis; as such it cannot be ignored. No other 
etymology or derivation is acceptable in any way. Still we notice 
that the erroneous “drunk” derivation of Heckewelder is going the 
rounds as usual. 

We come now to the well-known name, Massachusetts, in which is 
embodied the second element, -adchu, as employed in composition. 
It has been variously translated by several early authorities, like 
Cotton and Williams, but its correct etymology has been given by 
the late J. Hammond Trumbull (“ Proceedings American Antiquarian 
Society,” October, 1867), viz.: “‘ Massa-adchu-es-et, ‘at or about the 
great hill.’’”” William Wood (“ New England’s Prospect,” 1629-1633) 
wrote: “Mount Walleston a very fertile soyle, there being great 
store of plaine ground without trees. This place is called Massachu- 
sets fields where the greatest Sagamore in the country lived before 
the Plague, who caused it to be cleared for his own use.” This 
quotation carries Wood’s information back to Captain John Smith 
(1616), who was the first to note the place as “ Massachusetts Moun- 
tains, which were the Blue Hills, 710 feet in height, presenting in 
full view Boston and its environs, Cape Cod, and the Wachusett 
Mountain in the interior. Eliot gives us Mishadchu kah wadchu, for 
“mountain and hill.” (St. Luke iii. 5.) 

Wachusett is an isolated. peak, 2108 feet in height, situated in 
Princeton, Mass., about sixteen miles from Worcester. The country 
about this peak was a favorite dwelling-place, as well as a rendezvous 
for the hostile Amerinds, during King Philip’s war of 1676, and is 
frequently referred to in the annals of that period. Wachusett= 
wadchu-es-et, “at the mountain.” 

Wachogue = wadchu-auke, “ hill land,” frequently occurs asa name 
for small hills in a comparatively level country, like Long Island, N. Y. 

Watchtung = “on the mountain,” is a range of hills in New Jersey. 
In Columbia County, N. Y., a hill was known to the Dutch as “ Kar- 
stenge Bergh.” Karstenge was an Amerind, occasionally employed 
by the Dutch (“ Col. Hist. N. Y.,” vol. ii. pp. 464-467), who gave him 
the name. The hill, however, was known to the Amerind as Wapeem 
Watsjoe, “ the east mountain,” wapeem, “ east,” “ white,” “dawn,” etc. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., is from the Del. machk, “bear,” and watchunk, 
“at or on the mountain,” — according to Heckewelder, who writes 
Machkschunk, or the Delaware name of the “bear’s mountain.” 
(Trumbull.) 
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The name Xearsarge, so distinguished in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, was taken from a mountain in New Hampshire, of which 
there are two. One is in Carroll County, about five miles north of 
North Conway, rising to a height of 3250 feet; the other, “ Kiah- 
sarge,” is in Merrimack County, twenty-one miles northwest of Con- 
cord, with a height of 2950 feet. It has been frequently asserted in 
newspapers and in other publications that the name was derived from 
a famous hunter called Hezekiah Sargent, hence abbreviated to “Kiah 
Sargent,” then to a final “ Kiahsarge.” This is probably nothing 
more than a popular etymology. Derivations of names are often 
arrived at in this way, with some imaginary happening or otherwise 
to give it weight, but without a single grain of truth. The late 
J. Hammond Trumbull, however, in his “Indian Geographical Names,” 
gives a more acceptable etymology and derivation, viz.: “Kearsarge, 
the modern name of two well-known mountains in New Hampshire, 
disguises £8wass-adchu, ‘pine mountain.’ On Holland’s map, pub- 
lished in 1784, the southern Kearsarge (in Merrimack County) is 
marked ‘KyarSarga mountain; by the Indian Cowissewaschook.’ 
(W. F. Goodwin, in ‘ Historical Magazine,’ vol. ix. p. 28.) In this 
form — which the terminal of (for ohke, auke, land) shows it to belong 
to the region, not exclusively to the mountain itself —the analysis 
becomes more easy. . The meaning of the adjectival is perhaps not 
so certain. KAéswa (Abn. K8é), ‘a pine tree,’ with its diminutive 
Kéwasse, is a derivative, — from a root which means ‘sharp,’ ‘ pointed.’ 


‘It is possible that in this synthesis the root preserves its primary 


signification, and that ‘Kearsarge’ is the pointed or peaked moun- 
tain.” 

Taconic Mountains (Z7achkanick, 1685) are on the eastern border 
of Columbia County, N. Y., and the west border of Litchfield County, 
Conn. The late J. Hammond Trumbull remarked (“Indian Names 
in Conn.,” p. 70): “ That of a dozen or more probable interpreta- 
tions I cannot affirm that any is certainly right. The least objection- 
able is ‘ forest,’ or ‘ wilderness,’ the Delaware tachanigeu, which Zeis- 
berger translates by ‘ woody,’ full of woods, from tokone, ‘the woods.’ 
A sketch of Shekomeko, drawn by a Moravian missionary in 1745, 
shows in the distance eastward a mountain summit, marked XK’ tak- 
anatshau, ‘the big mountain’ (“ Morav. Memorials in N. Y. and 
Conn.,” p. 62) ; a name which resolves itself into Ket-takone-adchu, ‘a 
great woody-mountain,’ z. e. great Taconic mountain.” Trumbull was 
undoubtedly correct as far as he went, but the name in its simple form 
was not bestowed upon the mountain, buf on a tract of land. This 
fact is readily proven by all the early papers relating to the “ Living- 
ston Manor Patents,” as the grants given in 1684 were called. The 
petition to Governor Dongan, in 1685, by Robert Livingston, says : 
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“A peece of Land * * * called by the Indians Zachkanick, about 
300 acres, which in time might proove a convenient settlement.” 
The patent as granted calls it a “ parcell of land called Zachkanick.” 
On the map of Livingston Manor, by John Beatty, surveyor, the tract 
lies at the foot of the mountains, to which the name is transferred. 
(“ Doct. Hist. N. Y.,” pp. 617, 671.) In the Delaware, sachan signifies 
“wood,” or “ woods.” On Long Island, N. Y., Zackan was the name 
of an uninhabited tract in 1704. In the Mass. and L. I. -konuk, 
-kanick, or -konit, denotes “a field,” or “a plantation.” On Long 
Island Pehik-konik survives as Peconic, “the little plantation.” As 
Tachkanick, on Beatty’s survey, is a tract of land surrounded by 
woods, it can be correctly interpreted “the forest plantation,” or 
“field in the woods,” “a woody field,” from thence transferred to the 
mountains without regard for the application. 

Woonsocket now designates a famous manufacturing city in Rhode 
Island at the falls of the Blackstone River. In the early days, how- 
ever, it named a hill still so called, lying about two miles southwest of 
the city. This hill, rising 370 feet, is the -highest elevation in the 
state. The late J. Hammond Trumbull, some years ago, derived the 
name from the Narragansett waumsu, “to go downwards,” waum- 
suonganit, “a cliff,” “a down-going place ;” thus arriving at a syn- 
thesis of waumsauket, “at the descent,” or “below the falls” and 
assigning the name to the falls on the river, at the city. This is evi- 
dently a wrong etymology, as well as an erroneous application. The 
early records of Rhode Island, from 1682 to 1736, show conclusively 
that the name was invariably applied to the hill and the land there- 
abouts. It did not designate the falls until the latter year, and then 
only because the falls were then included in the lands known as 
Wamsauket, as the name was spelled with few slight variations. An- 
other derivation was offered previously, in 1846, by S. C. Newman, 
who published a book about the city. His etymology was Woone, 
“ thunder,” -suckete, “mist ;” hence Woonesuckete, “a place of thun- 
der mist.” This interpretation was quite near, but his etymology 
is all wrong, as there are no words with such a meaning in any Al- 
gonquian vocabulary. Professor Henry Gannett (“ The Origin of 
Certain Place Names,” U. S. Bulletin, U. S. Geological Survey, 
No. 197) gives the name also to a town in South Dakota, and the 
meaning, “a place of mist.” This, however, is from our own ety- 
mology, as suggested to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, librarian of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, in March, 1900, who gave it to Mr. 
Gannett. Mr. George T. Payne of Providence, the publisher of the 
Narragansett Club edition of Roger Williams’s Key, about the same 
time, suggested to Mr. Brigham that it had lost an initial syllable. 
Our determination was that wanis- was an abbreviation of the Mass. 
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ouwan, “fog, mist, vapor,” from Abn. (Rasle), asanis, “ brouillard.” 
The cognate term is quite uniform in all dialects, viz.: Cree (La- 
combe) ; Nipissing (Cuoq); Otchipwe (Baraga), awan; Delaware 
(Zeisberger), awonn, etc. This + -auk-et gives us Ouwanis-auk-et, “a 
place of mist,”’ or,as Roger Williams would have written it, “the 
country of mist.” There is a pond on the hill, and the mists arising 
from this pond morning and night probably gave rise to the name. 

The mist in wither’d wreaths and swirls 

Is blown before the breeze which curls 

Up from the shining under worlds. 

(Nesmith.) 
Neutakonkanut is the name of a hill in Johnston, R. I., some 296 

feet in height. The name first appears on the deed of the Sachems 
Canonicus and Miantonomi, to Roger Williams, dated March 24, 1638, 
for the Providence Plantations, and for that historical fact it is of great 
interest. The deed reads: “ Ye great hill of Notaguonckanet on ye 
norwest.” This name was evidently bestowed at the time of sale, 
and a clew to its meaning is found in a letter from Roger Williams to 
John Whipple, which reads : ‘“‘ The Sachems and I were hurried (by 
ye envie of some against myselfe) to those short bounds by reason of 
ye Indians then at Mashapog, Notakunkanet and Pawtucket, beyond 
whom the Sachems would not then goe,” etc. The words “short 
bounds” furnished the clue to its meaning, as well as a free trans- 
tation of the term. Vota, “short,” finds its cognate in the Cree 
(Howse) wotd, “short,” (Lacombe) motté, “insufficient,” Micmac 
(Rand) moot “scant,” Otchipwe (Baraga) nofdé, “deficient,” Dela- 
ware (Zeisberger) nundé, “to fail,” Massachusetts (Cotton) notd, 
“scant,” Narragansett (Williams) “short,” —the adjectival 
being constant in all dialects. The second component, -kunkan, is 
the main stem of the Massachusetts kuhkonkan, “a boundary, bound,” 
literally, to come upon, which with the locative -w/, or -e?, gives us 
the synthesis of Notd-konkan-et, “at the short or scant boundary.” 
The reasons why so named are historical and are found in Wil- 
liams’s letter, and the scantling mentioned in the “ Plea of the Pe- 
tuxet Purchasers, and a history of the first deed” (R. I. Hist. Soc. 
Pub. vol. i. p. 193), viz. : “ Thus to say that a line is to be drawn from 
Petucket fields to Mewtaguenkanet Hill, & so to Mashapauge, all 
the land will be contained in an absolute angle of this following 
scantling : the line from petucket to the said hill we have run and it 
doth not take into the Town (so run) not the twentieth part of said 
rivers.” Mr. Henry C. Dorr, in his “ Providence Proprietors and 
Freeholders” (Pub. R. I. Hist. Soc. vol. ii. p. 150), says: “ William 
Harris, with greater forecast than his neighbors, saw at once that the 
lands within the bounds of the Indian purchase were insufficient for 
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an English plantation. Canon.cus was willing to give a larger tract, 
but the inferior Sachems in the neighborhood of Providence made 
such a clamor that the gift was curtailed as in the memorandum.” ! 

There are other Rhode Island hills which take their names from 
being boundary places. Some of these contain the same substanti- 
val; for instance, Suckatunkanuck, a mile or two west of Neutakon- 
kanut, and ranging nearly parallel with it, signifies “a black-bound,” 
from suckau, “black or dark-colored.” The hill, we understand, is 
sometimes called “the black hill” in the early records. Another 
hill, at the northwest corner of Charlestown, bears the name Che- 
munkanuck, applied to a pond in close proximity. This term desig- 
nates “a spring” (=ashum), “boundary place.” 

Thus the interpretation of Amerindian names corroborates the 
early records, and adds their quota to the historical facts adduced 


therefrom. 
William Wallace Tooker. 
SAG HARBOR, L. I. 


1 Since the foregoing was written, it has been suggested that the prefix of this 
name ofa is the Narrangansett term for “fire.” This was also our opinion when 
the study of the name was first begun; but owing to the preponderance of proof 
in favor of our present interpretation we were compelled to discard it. However, 
if any proof can be brought forward sufficient to change our opinion, we would be 
willing to accept the same. We do not consider it likely that it will be done. 

W. W. T. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE SARCEE INDIANS. 


Tue Sarcee Indians of Alberta, N. W. T., Canada, claim to have 
belonged at one time to the Beaver Indians, but that they were sep- 
arated from them through the following incident, which was recently 
related to the writer: — 

A long time ago (no one of us now knows when) the Beaver tribe 
to which our great-grandfathers belonged lived in the cold country, 
and one day when the tribe was crossing a big frozen lake a boy 
noticed an elk’s horns projecting through the ice, and he asked his 
mother to cut the horns off for him. This she started to do witha 
stone axe, and when she struck the first blow there was a splashing 
noise in the water beneath the ice which was found to have been 
made by a live elk. 

All of the tribe had gathered around this spot to watch the elk 
endeavor to free himself, which he at last did by breaking the ice. 

Many of the tribe were drowned, though a great many were saved 
by the ice floating toward the south with them on it, anda great num- 
ber were left upon the other portion of the ice which remained. 

Those on the ice which floated to the south were the first of the 
Sarcees. 

Once on atime two young men from above visited the people of 
the earth. Two sisters, daughters of a chief, fell in love with the 
young men and wanted to marry them, but the people desired that 
the sisters marry two bright stars above, which they refused to do; 
so the two young men were murdered by the people, which vexed 
the Creator, and to punish the people of the earth he caused the 
water to rise and to drown all of them, save one old man, who saved 
himself by building a raft, on which he gathered all the animals and 
birds. 

After many days, when the water had risen very high, the old man 
became lonesome and wanted to see land again, so he sent various 
diving animals down in the water to bring up some earth from the 
bottom, but as each rose to the surface the old man saw that they 
were drowned. He examined the paws of each to see if they had any 
earth, but he found none until he came to the last animal that had 
been sent down. This was the muskrat, in whose paws was some 
earth, which the old man took and rubbéd between his hands, then 
blew upon it to increase its size; and after it had increased to such 
an extent that when the ringed-neck plover was sent around it and 
returned old and tired, and did not wish to be sent again, the old man 
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was satisfied with the size of the world; so he then began to make 
rivers, to plant trees, and to distribute the animals he had saved. 


Once upon a time there was a woman who used to go into the 
bush to gather firewood, and her husband always noticed that on her 
return from gathering the wood her shoulders were covered with 
dirt. 

He asked her the cause of it, and as she did not give him a satis- 
factory explanation he determined to follow her the next time she 
went for wood. He did so, and saw her on her hands and knees and 
a bear on top of her with its forepaws on her shoulders, and having 
connection with her. 

The husband killed the bear and gave it to his wife to skin, which 
she did, and after having dressed the skin she kept it. 

A short time afterward the woman gave birth to two bear boys 
who, when large enough, used to play with other children of the tribe. 
Frequently they killed and devoured their playmates, for which the 
bear boys were killed. 

The mother of the bear boys had six brothers who were away at 
war when the bear boys were born and killed ; she also had a younger 
sister who was married to the same man that she was. 

When the bear boys were killed the mother took the bear-skin 
and covered herself with it and was at once turned into a bear, but 
before doing so she told the sister to get the most savage dog in 
camp and keep it with her all the time for protection. The bear 
killed every one in camp but her sister, and it went to the younger 
sister, but the dog barked and kept the bear away. 

The six brothers soon returned home from war, and were greatly 
surprised to find but one tipi and no one about ; but on going to the 
spring for water they found the dog guarding the younger sister, who 
told her brothers all that happened. 

One of the brothers told the younger sister to ascertain the tender- 
est spot of the bear sister, and later on the younger sister informed 
her brothers that the soles of the bear sister’s paws were the tender- 
est spots ; so the brothers sharpened sticks and put them, points up, 
in the ground outside the bear sister’s tipi, and then hid themselves 
and watched for the bear sister to come out. 

During that night the bear sister called out to her younger sister 
to get up and make a fire, but the younger sister threw her voice 
inside the tipi near a log and told her bear sister to get up and make 
the fire herself, which so angered the bear sister that she sprang 
over to where she thought her sister was and found only a log; the 
bear sister then ran out of the tipi, and just outside the door the bear 
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sister stepped upon the pointed sticks, which held her so tight that 
the six brothers and the younger sister made a fire around the bear 
sister to burn her, but she managed to get loose and pursued her 
brothers, the younger sister, and the dog. When the bear sister was 
gaining on them, one of the brothers told the others to shut their 
eyes and they would be taken up above. They did so and were taken 
up above, and now the six brothers and the younger sister form the 
star of the dipper, and the dog the little star near the dipper. 

When the bear sister saw them rising she stopped and cried, and 
was turned to a large rock. 

S. C. Simms. 


COLUMBIAN MusEuM, CHICAGO. 
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SOME MOHEGAN-PEQUOT LEGENDS. 


THE accompanying are some of the stories that are told at the fire- 
sides of the Mohegan-Pequot Indians still remaining in the State of 
Connecticut. As usual with such people, the tales are frequently to 
be heard in the winter months, when there is little to be done out 
of doors, and the time is consumed in making baskets, brooms, axe- 
helves, and bows for sale among the whites. The approach of winter 
with its comparative idleness brings to these people an awakening of 
their Indian blood, which results in dancing, to the music of “ fiddle 
and tom-tom,” and in story-telling, to enliven the long winter even- 
ings. Of course the tales show certain elements borrowed from the 
whites, but as the tribe is of about fifty per cent. Indian blood, we 
might say that their traditions contain the same amount of native 
matter. In speaking of the first story it is needless to do more than 
mention the exceedingly general nature of the incident ; slightly va- 
riant versions of it have been found throughout the continent. 

A more detailed account of the Mohegan-Pequots may be found in 
the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. v. pp. 193-212) by J. Dyneley 
Prince, Ph. D., and F.G. Speck, and the writer published a more typ- 
ically indigenous Chahnameed legend in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore (vol. xvi. No. lxii. pp. 104-107, to which was added a phi- 
lological analysis of the word “Chahnameed” by Professor Prince. 
William Jones has suggested that “ Chahnameed may be analogous 
to the Sauk and Fox “ki amé wi*,” “one who goes about eating 
(people).” 

CHAHNAMEED, THE GLUTTON. 
He Wins the Eating Match. 

Chahnameed and another man had a dispute. Each said that he 
could eat more than the other, so it was soon decided to hold a con- 
test. But before the time came, Chahnameed went home and got a 
large bag. He fastened it under his coat with the opening near his 
throat so that he could pour food into it. He wanted to deceive them, 
so he did it well. 

Now they held the contest. A barrel of soup was brought, and 
the two began to eat. It was only that other man who ate, because 
Chahnameed was really stuffing the soup into the bag. But the 
people did not know that. He was fooling them. Now the other 
man could eat no more. He had to give up. But Chahnameed 
laughed and said :— 

“Come on! Don’t stop! I am not full yet.” 

All the people laughed, but they did not know why. Soon even 
Chahnameed stopped. The beg was nearly full. 

“Now I will show you. Give me that knife,” said Chahnameed. 
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“Will you do what I do?” he asked the other man. 

Then he made ready to stick the knife they gave him into his 
stomach. But he would only stick it into the bag. The people 
did not know that. The other man was beaten, but now he said that 
he would do what Chahnameed did. Then Chahnameed stabbed 
the bag where his stomach was. And the soupran out. Everybody 
thought that he really stabbed himself, but Chahnameed laughed at 
them all. Then the other man stabbed his stomach. But he died. 


CHAHNAMEED SQUEEZES THE STONE. 


Once there was a man who thought he knew more tricks than 
Chahnameed. He told him so. Now Chahnameed said :— 

“Can you squeeze water out of a stone?” 

And taking a piece of curd with him he began to climb a tree. 
Every one thought that he had a stone in his hand, but he did n’t. 
The curds looked just like a white stone. When he got to the top of 
the tree he stretched out his hand and squeezed. Water dripped from 
the curds and fell down on the ground. All the time the people 
thought that he was squeezing water out of a stone. Then he came 
down. The other man was there. 

“Well! Do that now,” said Chahnameed. 


And the other man picked up a stone that was lying near by 
and started up the tree. When he got to the top he held out his 
: hand and squeezed the stone. Butnowatercame. Then he squeezed 


harder, and soon he squeezed so hard that the sharp edges of the 
stone cut his hand until it bled. Hehadtocomedown. That made 
the people more afraid of Chahnameed than ever. 


WHY LOVERS SHOULD NEVER BECOME JEALOUS. 


A young Mohegan man and girl were very much in love with each 
other. The older people would say, — 

“Ah, k’numshni! Look at that! They are very happy.” 

One day the young man shot a deer. He brought it to his loved 
one and laid it in her house. Now he suddenly became jealous. 
Well, the reason is not known. Then he seized the horns of the deer 
and rushed up to her. He pressed them upon her forehead. 

Now they grew there, and no one could get them off her head. 
They were going to grow right through the top of the wigwam. 
So her family became very anxious. Then they sent for the shaman. 
He brought a magic oil and rubbed it on the joints of the horns. 
Soon these joints began to crack, andthen they dropped off. 

The young man went away from that town, but never came back. 
The girl’s head was all right. 

Frank G. Speck. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE MISSION INDIANS. 


Tue following creation myth is that of the San Luisefios, and was 
translated from the Spanish as related by an old man of La Jolla 
Indian reservation by Mary C. B. Watkins, 


In the beginning Tu-co-mish (night) and Ta-né-wish (earth) sat 
crouching, brooding, silent. Then Tu-co-mish said, “I am older than 
you.” Ta-ndé-wish said, “ No, I am stronger than you.” So they dis-* 
puted. Then Tu-co-mish caused Ta-nd-wish to go to sleep. When 
she woke she knew that something had happened, and that she was 
to be the Mother. She said, “What have you done?” “Nothing. 
You have slept.” “No,” she said. “I told you that I am stronger 
(morally) than you.” 

Soon within her grew all things and she sat erect and round. 
Wy-6t was her first born, the father (in a care-taking sense) of all 
things. The grasses, trees, birds, all things were born of Ta-nd-wish. 

Then Evil, Té-wish, wished to be born. He tried to escape by 
the ears, eyes, and nose, but at last passed from the mouth with a 
t-s-i-z (hissing noise). He is nothing but spirit. He has no form 
whatsoever. 

Ta-quish is a ball of light, and is a witch. He was the third son. 

The frog was beautifully made, white and red, with great eyes. 
Wy-ét said, “ Oh, my daughter, you are so beautiful.” But her lower 
limbs were thin and ugly. When she saw men walk she was jealous, 
and hated Wy-6t, cursing him with terrible words. 

Then Wy-édt said, “In ten months I shall die. When the great 
star rises and the grass is high, I shall go.’ (Here the narrator 
named all the large stars, counting ten months in that way.) Wy-dt 
said to his people, “ You have never killed anything ; now you may 
kill the deer. Make an awl, gather shoots of bushes and grasses and 
make a basket to contain my ashes.” Then he taught them how to 
make baskets, redas, ollas, and all their arts. He died in the spring 
(May). 

They burned his body, but his spirit became the moon. His ashes 
were placed in a long basket, and for this reason they pass the basket 
in front of the chief dancer and mourn. They sing “ Wy-dt, Wy-dt,” 
nine times, then “ Ne-yénga (My head) Ne-chaya, tomave.” 

The dances were to please the moon and prevent his waning. 


Another old man of the San Luisefios gave his version of the story 
in a different way. 
THE DEATH OF wy-6T. 
Wy-6ét went every day to a clear, cold spring, so large (spreading 
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his arms). The frog saw him day after day and hated him more, 
though Wy-ét always saluted him kindly. One day the frog, Wa- 
ha-wut, said, “I will spit in the water and curse him because he made 
my legs so miserably.” So he spit three times in the water. Then 
Wy-ét became sick, and in ten months, counted by the rising of the 
brightest stars, he died. He gave them wise laws and taught them 
all their arts. Before his death he said, “ From my ashes shall spring 
the most precious gift to all my children.” 

Then the oak-tree grew from his ashes. Very fast it grew, very 
lovely, with acorns hanging like apples so thick and fine. All the 
birds and animals and men watched it day and night that not a seed 
should be lost. 

Then after a while the acorns were ripe. The men said to the crow, 
“Go to the large star (possibly Vega) and find Wy-6t.” 

The crow flew high and higher, but returned. The eagle was sent, 
but without result. All the birds were sent. No one could find 
Wy-6t. 

Then the hummingbird went like the arrow from the strong man’s 
bow. After days of waiting he returned with this message from 
Wy-6t: “ Eat of the seeds of my tree, all birds and animals. Men 
must make flour out of them, and make little cakes.” So all men 
were glad and made the fiesta of the bellota (acorn, still used by the 
Mission Indians for food). 


This myth of the San Luisefios is doubly important at present 
when, for the first time since pioneer days, attention is directed to 
the folk-lore of the Mission Indians. 

In the first place it corrects an error in my translation of the my- 
thology of the Dieguefios, as published in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. 

In old Cinon Duro’s version of the myth there was a confusion in 
his account of the frog’s action as producing the death of the hero- 
god (Tu-chai-pai). By a mistake in pronouns it was made to appear 
that the frog by poisoning the water brought about his own death as 
well as that of Tu-chai-pai. The sentence on page 183 of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. No. liv. should read as corrected, 
“ By that time the frog had planned a wrong deed; he meant to 
exude poison into the water that Tu-chai-pai might swallow it and 
die.” 

In the second place, and especially, this San Luisefio version of 
the myth is valuable as proving its.primitive character, and its 
freedom from what might be imagined to be traces of Christian in- 
fluence in the account of the death of a hero-god. Father Boscana, 
an early Franciscan missionary, with a breadth of mind unfortu- 
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nately lacking in most of his co-workers, transcribed and recorded as 
of interest and value, the primitive myths current among the Indians 
when he first went among them. 

“Father Geronimo Boscana,” says Bancroft, “ gives us the follow- 
ing relation of the faith and worship of the Agagchemem nations in 
the valley and neighborhood of San Capistrano. We give first the 
version held by the highlanders of the interior country three or four 
leagues inland from San Juan Capistrano.” 

And it is this version which is still preserved in the Dieguefio and 
San Luisefio myths which I have given, as told by Indians dwelling 
in the highlands within twelve miles of each other, and almost in a 
direct line back sixty miles or so from San Juan Capistrano on the 
coast. 

As Boscana’s story is important in itself and for comparison, I 
quote part of it herewith. It is interesting to note its similarity 
even as to the name of the hero-god, with the San Luisefio story. 

“ Before the material world at all existed there lived two beings, 
brother and sister, of a nature that cannot be explained, the brother 
living above and his name signifying the, heavens, and the sister liv- 
ing below and her name signifying Earth. From the union of these 
two there sprang a numerous offspring. Earth and sand were the 
first-fruits of this marriage ; then were born rocks and stones ; then 
trees both great and small; then grass and herbs; then animals ; 
lastly was born a great personage called Ouiot, who was a great 
captain. 

“By some unknown mother many children of a medicine race were 
born to this Ouiot. All these things happened in the north, but as 
the people multiplied they moved toward the south, the earth grow- 
ing larger also, and extending itself in the same direction. 

“In process of time, Ouiot growing old, his children plotted to kill 
him, alleging that the infirmities of age made him unfit to govern 
them or attend to their welfare. So they put a strong poison in his 
drink, and when he drank of it a sore sickness came upon him. He 
rose up and left his home in the mountains and went down to what 
is now the seashore, though at that time there was no sea there. 
His mother, whose name is Earth, mixed him an antidote in a large 
shell and set it out in the sun to brew; but the fragrance of it at- 
tracted the Coyote, who came and overset the shell. 

“So Ouiot sickened to death, and though he told his children that 
he would shortly return and be with them again, he has never been 
seen since. All the people made a great pile of wood and burned 
his body there, and just as the ceremony began, the Coyote leaped 
upon the body saying that he would burn with it; but he only torea 
piece of flesh from the stomach and escaped. After that the title of 
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the Coyote was changed from Eyacque which means Sub-Captain, to 
Eno, that is to say, Thief and Cannibal.” 

From the time of Father Boscana to the present day, the my- 
thology of the Indians of the interior of southern California has re- 
mained overlooked and unrecorded ; and the fact that there still 
exist fragments of primitive myths of so superior a character should 
lead the exertions of scientists in this direction, since all that is of 
value in this sort is hanging on a thread as precarious as a spider's 
web, and will perish in less than ten years, with the passing of the 
centenarians who still eherish as sacred the heritage of myths and 


legends from the past. 
Constance Goddard Du Bois. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
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EIGHTH MEMOIR OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


TRADITIONS OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE, BY 
GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has already been made of the Eighth Memoir, 
containing a collection of Pawnee tales, begun under the auspices of 
the Field Columbian Museum, and continued with the aid of funds 
provided by the Carnegie Institution. It will now be proper to de- 
scribe the character of the material presented in this volume, which 
will probably be ready for delivery to subscribers in October. 

It has already been observed that the Skidf make one of the four 
bands of the Pawnee, having their ancestral home in Central Ne- 
braska, where they supposed man to have been created, and where the 
remains of their lodges are said to have been visible. The units of 
their social system were formed by the villages, of which there were 
nineteen, united by a presumed tie of common descent with heredi- 
tary chiefs ; every villager being taken for a lineal descendant of the 
first owner of the sacred “ bundle” which had been divinely bestowed 
on his particular community. To each bundle belonged a myth, giv- 
ing an account of its origin, and preserved as an hereditary treasure 
of the keeper of the myth, who imagined the story to be connected 
with his life, in such manner that parting with the record had a ten- 
dency to shorten the term of his earthly days. Though ownership 
of the bundles is inherited, knowledge of the ritual must be acquired 
through a long education extended through many years, and involving 
ascent from grade to grade. - 

Dr. Dorsey has made a tentative division of the tales into several 
classes, entitled “Cosmogonic,” “Boy Heroes,” “Medicine,” “ Ani- 
mal Tales,” etc. Among these, especial interest attaches to the cos- 
mogony. The religion of the Pawnee has a marked stellar element. 
It is the stars who are givers of the holy bundles which represent 
the unity of the several villages, and it is according to the order of 
the host of heaven that these villages form their encampment when 
convened for a great ceremony. When the time arrives for the per- 
formance of the rite, the priests gather in the lodge proper, and the 
ritual is sung with appropriate offerings, which consist usually of 
smoke or food, but in the case of the Evening Star included the sac- 
rifice of a buffalo, and in that of the Morning Star the offering of 
a human maiden. These rites are supposed to have been given by 
deities acting as revealers, the highest position being assigned to the 
Evening and Morning Stars. Above these, as the chief of their pan- 
theon, stands Tirawa, a supreme deity of whom the others are no more 
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than agents. Next in order of importance comes the Sun, the father 

of mankind, who furnishes light, the fire for which must daily be 
renewed in a western Paradise belonging to the Evening Star. The 

stellar company also possesses its traitor and adversary in the person 

7 of a Wolf-Star, who interferes with the plans of the immortals, whom 

he regards with jealousy. 

While the stars appear as chief divinities, yet distinct are animal 
gods of the earth, in four lodges; these also have their councils, 
form decisions involving human fortunes, initiate into their mysteries 
favored individuals, and are peculiarly patrons of the medicine-man 
: and often of the warrior. 

These tales do not, as they now stand, form a series with chrono. 
logical sequence, connected with tribal migrations, and exhibiting a 
history of the people, such as Dr. Washington Matthews has been 
able to exhibit in the case of the Navaho ; but they present elements 
which a system-maker could easily convert into such a record. The 
first narrative, called the “ Dispersion of the Gods and the First Peo- 
ple,” deals with the origin of the world and of mankind. We cite the 
introduction : — 

“In the beginning was Tirawahut, and chief in Tirawahut was 
Tirawa, the All-Powerful, and his spouse was Atira. Around them - 
; sat the gods in council. Then Tirawa told them where they should 
' stand. And at this time the heavens did not touch the earth. 

“ Tirawa spoke to the gods and said: ‘Each of you gods I am to 
station in the heavens ; and each of you shall receive certain powers 
from me, for I am about to create people who shall be like myself. 
They shall be under your care. I will give them your land to live 
upon, and with your assistance they shall be cared for. You (point- 
ing to Sakuru, the Sun) shall stand in the east. You shall give light, 
and warmth, to all beings and to earth.’ Turning to Pah (Moon), 
Tirawa said: ‘You shall stand in the west to give light when dark- 
ness comes upon the earth.’ — ‘ Tcuperekata, Bright-Star (Evening- 
Star), you shall stand in the west. You shall be known as Mother of 

: all things; for through you all beings shall be created.’ Turning 
to Operikata, Great Star (Morning-Star), Tirawa said: ‘ You shall 

stand in the east. You shall be a warrior. Each time you drive the 
people toward the west, see that none lag behind.’ — ‘ You’ (pointing 

i to Karariwari, Star-that-does-not-Move, North-Star) ‘shall stand in the 

. north. You shall not move ; for you shall be the chief of all the gods 

that shall be placed in the heavens, and you shall watch over them.’ 

— ‘You’ (pointing to anotherstar) ‘shall stand in the south. You 

shall be seen only once in a while, at a certain time of the year. You 

shall be known as the Spirit-Star.’ — ‘ You, Black-Star, shall stand 
in the northeast. You shall be known as the Black-Star; for from 
you shall come darkness, night.’” 


‘ 
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Tirawa gives powers also to other stars, including taose of the 
northeast, northwest, etc., and finally assigns to the Evening-Star 
functions especially important. “ Tirawa then turned to the west 
and said to Bright-Star: ‘I will.send to you Clouds, Wind, Light-. 
ning, and Thunder. When you have received these gods, place them 
between you and the Gardén. When they stand by the Garden, 
they shall turn into human beings. They shall have the downy fea- 
ther in their hair. Each shall wear the buffalo robe for his covering. 
Each shall have about his waist a lariat of buffalo hair. Each also 
shall wear moccasins. Each of them shall have the rattle in his right 
hand. These four gods shall be the ones who will create all things.’ 

“ Now Tirawa sent these gods to the Bright-Star. She placed them 
between herself and her garden. Tirawa looked, and he was pleased. 
Now Tirawa told the Bright-Star that he was ready to make the 
earth ; that she should tell the gods to sing, for he was going to drop 
a little pebble. So these gods began to rattle their gourds and sing. 
As this was done the Clouds came up. The Winds blew the Clouds, 
The Lightnings and Thunders entered the Clouds. The Clouds 
were placed over the space, and as the Clouds were now thick, Tirawa 
dropped a pebble into them. The pebble was rolled around in the 
Clouds. When the storm had passed over, there was in the space 
all water. The four world quarter gods who still sat around Tirawa 
were now given war-clubs, and were told that as soon as they touched 
waters they must strike them with their clubs.” 

The earth, which has grown from this seed, the pebble (believed 
to be a quartz-crystal, as a bright and suitable origin), is now divided 
from the waters ; by the influence of the divine song the land is 
clothed with plants, and these are animated by the Winds, Rains, 
Lightnings, and Thunders in the same way as the streams of water 
are made sweet, and the seeds to sprout. The Evening and Morning 
Stars come together and have a girl, the Sun and Moon a boy. 

“ Now the time had come for the female child to be put upon the 
earth. So Tirawa spoke to Bright-Star and said: ‘ You must now 
place the girl upon the clouds, in order that she may be taken and 
placed upon the earth.’ So Bright-Star spoke to the gods, telling 
them to sing about making the storm. As the Clouds arose, she 
took her little girl, and placed her upon the Clouds. As the old men 
rattled their gourds and sahg about the storm travelling downwards 
to the earth, the Clouds moved toward the earth. The storm passed 
over the earth, and all at once a funnel-shaped Cloud touched the 
earth. Hence the Pawnee got the name ‘ Tcuraki,’ or Rain-Standing, 
the name for the girl.” 

The Moon, similarly, is bidden to place her boy on the earth, and 
as a male, he receives the name of “Closed-Child.” The couple 
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meet, but do not understand. “Tirawa spoke to Bright-Star, and 
said : ‘Tell the four gods to sing about putting life into the children.’ 
So the Evening-Star commanded the four gods to sing, and send the 
Winds, Clouds, Lightnings, and Thunders, to put life into these 
children, and to give them understanding. As the four gods rattled 
their gourds, the Winds arose, the Clouds came up, the Lightnings 
entered the Clouds. The Thunders also entered the Clouds. The 
Clouds moved down upon the earth, and it rained upon the two 
children. The Lightnings struck about them. The Thunders roared. 
It seemed to awaken them. They understood. 

“ After this, they lay together. After many months a child was 
born to them. When the child was born they seemed to understand 
all ; that they must labor to feed the child and toclothe him. Before 
this time they had not cared anything about clothing or food, nor 
for shelter.” 

Again the spirits of the storm whirl about the lodge, and instruct 
the woman in the making of the fireplace, and the use of fire-sticks, 
taught by Lightning. Clothing is given to the man, and he is 
taught how to name the animals. During his heavenly career, his 
grandfather, the Sun, holds up before the youth the divine bow, and 
the youth makes in imitation his own weapons. The buffalo are 
brought, and among them is found a female yellow calf, which is 
holy to Tirawa ; the heart and tongue are offered, the skin removed, 
and made to contain the sacred objects of the bundle, including an 
ear of corn, skins of owls, sweet grass, flint-stones, and paints ; in 
vision the Evening-Star communicates the proper ritual. 

The people prosper and multiply, but find that they are not alone 
on the earth, seeing that other stars, at the bidding of Tirawa, have 
made separate creations. These peoples have bundles, but do not 
know their use; it is resolved, therefore, to convene a great gather- 
ing, and perform a ceremony in imitation of Tirawa, when he made 
earth and its inhabitants. The various bands come together, and 
encamp after the celestial order of the stars, their respective cre- 
ators and patrons. Under the direction of Closed-Man, the first 
priest, inspired by the Evening-Star, rites are held. When the priest 
dies, his skull is placed on the sacred bundle, so that his spirit may 
forever be present with the Skidi. In course of time this skull is 
accidentally broken, and by divine revelation superseded by that of 
a successor. 

This origin myth is accompanied by a number of other narratives, 
which supply further information in regard to primeval history. The 
second story, “Lightning visits the Earth,” belongs to a period 
subsequent to the separation of heaven and earth, but antedating 
the introduction of mankind. We learn that it was at first designed 
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that the terrestrial race should be immortal. The first dwellers of 
the land were no other than the divine stars themselves, whom Light- 
ning brought in his tornado-sack. They liked the scene so well 
that they were disposed to remain, and earth would have a celes- 
tial people, had it not been for the jealousy of one particular star, 
the befooling wolf, who undertook to steal the sack, and was killed ; 
so death entered the world. Lightning, to obviate the doom, is dis- 
posed to make a sacrifice (as it seems, an expiatory offering) of a 
wolf, but the attempt fails, and a land of the dead exists in the south, 
whither the wolf has fled. In the ritual this relation is indicated, and 
the bundles are turned toward the south. 

Again, another scene of the fragmentary record describes a strug- 
gle between the animal gods of earth and the stellar deities, in which 
the former play the part of adversaries, sending a dangerous girl, 
who, however, is rendered innocuous. 

The stories, as will be seen, form a number of prose epics, not as 
yet brought into a continuous series. Numerous questions occur. 
It seems evident that Christian ideas have entered into the my- 
thology, been mingled with a more ancient stratum of thought, and 
elaborated into highly poetic creations. The material not having 
been reduced to a canon, each reciter would have his own views re- 
specting sequence and detail. When the myths of the remaining 
Pawnee bands are made public, light will doubtless be thrown on 
many points still enigmatical. 

The next class of tales Dr. Dorsey has grouped under the title of 
“ Boy-Heroes.” The theme is, that a poor orphan, neglected, and, 
therefore often ugly and apparently witless, is pitied by divine be- 
ings, and visited in trance or taken to their lodge; he receives 
magic power, by means of which he is enabled to distinguish himself 
in war and the hunt ; he marries a chief’s daughter, and in the end 
becomes himself a chief and leader of the people. As an example, 
we may cite one of the shorter histories, in which Lightning (who 
has already appeared as a mediator between men and deities) is the 
beneficent and inspiring power. 

“ A long time ago there was a family which prospered an’ had many 
children. All at once these people seemed to have evil fortune, for 
the father and mother died, and the boy had only one sister left. 

“The boy was poor. He left his sister with one of his aunts and 
wandered over the country. He made up his mind that if there was 
any power to be obtained from animals, he would try to get it from 
them by making himself poor in heart. He climbed high hills, and 
cried until he was very weak. He gave up, then tried along rivers 
and ponds, but there were no signs of any animals. He went to places 
where he understood that mysterious human beings dwelt, — such as 
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scalped-men and wonderful dwarfs. These mysterious and wonder- 
ful beings did not seem to care for him. He was angry; he called’ 
the gods names ; the animals he called hard names. 

“ One day he climbed a high hill and stayed upon the top for many 
days. As the boy was lying down he heard the storm coming up. 
He stood up, then he saw dark clouds coming over him, and he gave 
bad names to the storm, rain, lightning, and wind; for he had been 
wandering over the land, and the gods in the heavens had refused to 
listen to his cry. The animal gods had also refused to hear his cry- 
ing, so he was angry. The storm passed over him ; although it thun- 
dered over his head, the lightning striking around him, still he stood 
there, pleading with the gods in the clouds to kill him. 

“ A few days afterwards another storm came up, and by this time 
the boy’s heart was softened, and he cried hard. He spoke and said: 
‘Whatever you are, Lightning, take pity upon me. Iam poor.’ All 
at once the boy was struck by Lightning. The people in the bottom 
had been watching the boy. After the storm the people went up the 
hill to see the boy ; but when they arrived there was no boy. They 
sought and sought for his body, and at last they found it.” 

They find that the boy still lives, but has on his face streaks of many 
colors, like those of lightning ; accordingly they leavehim. The boy 
comes to himself, and is visited by Lightning. ‘Well, you now see 
me ; I am that being who makes lightning in the clouds. I am that 
being whom you wish tosee. My face is all lightning, as also are my 
hands. I touched you with my lightning, and I put marks upon your 
face and hands, as on mine. You can now travel with me in the 
clouds. When it thunders you must listen, for it is my voice; you 
can hear me speak.” 

The boy becomes a famous priest and medicine-man, hears the 
directions given in the thunderstorm, and communicates them to the 
people. 

“Of this old Thunder-Man it is related that he used to climb 
up on the earth lodge, and sit on top, his robe turned with the hair 
side out. When it thundered he would speak loud, and tell the people 
what the Thunder said. They used to listen, for there were times 
when this old man told them that the god wanted the people to 
sweep out their lodges and clean the grounds outside ; that disease 
was certainly coming. The people always did what the old man said. 
At other times, in spring or summer, the old man used to tell all 
the people to take their children to the creek and bathe them, for the 
gods were to visit them in the clouds.” 

While in this particular history the divine friend is a celestial be 
ing, it is more common to find the savior among animals or plants, 
who endow him each with their supernatural ability; the bear, buf- 
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falo, elk, owl, and snowbird figure among benefactors, and also the 
thistle, or Mother-Earth herself, who animates the pony of mud 
which the youth makes. Generally the motive is merely the pity 
which these beings feel for the unprotected; in one case gratitude 
plays a part, as the mother-mouse is thankful for the deliverance of 
her young. Frequently the representation of friendship has a part 
in the drama; the hero selects a companion, whom he chooses not 
from the superior class, but from the poor lads of the village ; to this 
comrade the chief actor leaves his accoutrements and his bride, him- 
self vanishing, and going to live among the divine personages by 
whom he has been adopted. 

In these narratives the reader is continually struck by interesting 
parallels or contrasts. In the first place it is noteworthy that in 
spite of the simplicity of life and what we should consider the 
absence of accumulated wealth, distinctions of riches and poverty 
were quite as marked in an Indian village as they have ever been in 
civilized society. Just as in antiquity or medizeval time, it is the 
orphan who needs a protector, and whose succor is a chivalric ob- 
ligation, recommended by the example of gods themselves. The 
power and frequent tyranny of the chief of the village, also the 
manner in which his whim can override individual rights, is forcibly 
presented in the tales. Humane sentiments are as strongly recom- 
mended as religious emotion ; the strength of family affection, the 
sacredness of the tie between brother and sister, receive frequent 
exhibition. 

The last of the ninety tales is a love story, which abounds in inti- 
mate details of Pawnee life. A chief and his “brave” have each a 
boy, another chief and his brave each a girl ; these become acquainted, 
and the children of the chiefs form a mutual attachment, as also does 
the other pair. Arrived at maturity, the youths decide to join a 
war-party, and the girls make secret preparations to accompany the 
expedition, in order that they may test with their own eyes the 
prowess of the young warriors. Without the consent of the leaders, 
both the youths and and maidens succeed in joining the party. The 
enemy unexpectedly attack, and Black, son of the brave, is terrified 
and flies, while White behaves bravely ; but when abandoned, Black 
comes to himself, does desperate deeds, and kills many of the foe, 
but is overpowered and made prisoner. Little-Eyes, the friend of 
the youth, refuses to abandon him ; she follows the trail, crying to 
Tirawa and the stars to aid her; she traces the warriors to their vil- 
lage, where she finds a woman of her own race who, when a girl, 
had been captured, and had given birth to many male children ; 
these take pity on Little-Eyes, and promise to help her effect the 
escape of her lover. This rescue is accomplished, while it is sup- 
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posed that mischievous young men have amused themselves with 
the captive, who was to have been publicly burned. Black returns, 
carrying scalps and covered with glory, to find that his comrade in 
arms (so to speak) had died of shame and grief consequent on the 
loss of his companion. Black has further opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, and at last ventures to address Little-Eyes, whom 
he has hitherto avoided. ‘The young man saw her, and, for the first 
time since they had returned, thought how brave she was to follow 
the enemy for his sake, and how she had lifted up her hands to the 
meteors in the heavens. The youth could not bear it. He walked to 
the dancers and touched the girl. She looked around and saw that 
it was Black. She went to him. As she approached he opened his 
arms and embraced her, and put his robe over her. They stood 
together a long time, neither speaking, when the girl said: ‘ At last 
you have touched me, and I came to you. Tell me, what is it? 
Since we came back, you seem to have forgotten me. You never 
go anywhere. You seem not to care for me any more. So I dressed 
and danced, thinking that I might have an opportunity to see you. 
Now you have come.’ The youth said: ‘What you say is true. 
But I thought, with shame, of my friend who died. Now I have 
added to my killing another notch. To-night I cease to think of 
my friend. You shall take his place, and to-morrow, when the Sun 
rises in the east, I shall be at your lodge to ask your father for you. 
I am going home, and I shall tell my father, so that he can call 
my uncles, and they will help about the present that must be sent 
to your relatives, if these are willing to have me for their son-in-law. 
This is the only way in which I will marry you.’ The girl wished 
to go with him, but he would not let her. The young man said: 
‘I shall not take you home, for I do not wish you to dance any 
more. I will think of you until the dawn appears in the east, then 
I shall enter your lodge.’ By this time they were near the entrance 
of her lodge, and the young man embraced her and sent her in.” 

It need only be added that this series of tales, like every collec- 
tion of the sort, supplies abundant parallels to themes of European 
folk-lore, which are generally represented in a more primitive stage, 
where their original stgalheben can be better apprehended. 
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THE INDIAN NAVEL CORD. 


Tue disposal of the navel cord among Indian tribes is always a 
matter of considerable attention. Among the Cherokees the cord, 
if of a girl infant, is buried under the corn mortar in order that the 
, girl may grow up to be a good bread-maker. In the case of a boy ) | 


baby, it is hung up in a tree in the woods in order that he may be a 
hunter. Among the Kiowas the navel cord of a girl baby is sewn up 
in a small beaded pouch of diamond shape, called fepot, “ navel,” 
which is worn at the child’s belt as she grows to womanhood. When ( 
at any time the mother consents to sell the belt with the appended 
pouch, the pouch is cut open and the cord carefully extracted before 4 
the trade is consummated. Should the child die, the pouch with Mi 
cord inclosed is fastened to a stick set up over the grave, as the writer | 
has himself observed. Cheyenne girls wear a similar pouch, which 
is called by the same name as among the Kiowas, indicating the 
former existence of the same custom, unless it be merely a borrowed | | 
ornamentation. At the present day, however, among the Cheyennes, 
the cord is wrapped up and carefully laid away in a box or bag with 
clothes and trinkets, and it is the Cheyenne belief that the child will | 
be constantly prying about and pulling things to pieces until it finds 
the package with the cord, after which it is satisfied and ceases to be 
meddlesome. It is acommon remark with Cheyenne women when | 
they see an infant throwing the contents of a bag in every direction, ) 
“She is hunting for the navel cord.” Should the child grasp the | 
package first with the right hand, it will be right-handed, if other- | 
wise, left-handed. } 
Fames Mooney. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Mohegan-Peqguot. In the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist” (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 18-45) for January-March, 1904, Professor 
J. Dyneley Prince and Mr. Frank J. Speck publish a “ Glossary of 
the Mohegan-Pequot Language.” In all 446 words are listed, with 
comparative phonetic and etymological notes. The words were 
obtained from Mrs. Fielding, an aged Indian woman of Mohegan, 
Conn. Some of the interpretations are, naturally, very doubtful. 
Many English loan-words occur. The original orthography of Mrs. 
Fielding is preserved. — Long Island. In the “ Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Almanac” (pp. 409-410) for 1904, Mr. W. W. Tooker pub- 
lishes “Indian Place Names on Long Island,” revised and corrected 
from the Almanac of 1890. Some 225 names and their significations 
are given. 

ATHAPASCAN. Apache. In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. vi. n. s. pp. 190-191) for January—March, 1904, Dr. A. Hrdlitka 
describes briefly the “‘ Method of Preparing Tesvino among the White 
River Apache.” Tesvino was introduced among these Indians, in 
the memory of men now living, from the Chiricahuas, who are said 
to have learned to make it in Mexico. With these Apaches it is 
called tudipe, or “yellow water.”” The “medicine” added to make 
the original stuff properly intoxicating is said to be the roots of Da- 
tura metaloides.— Navaho. In the same periodical (p. 194), Dr. 
Washington Matthews has a note on “The Navaho Yellow Dye.” 
The dye-stuff, the nature of which seems not to be known to students 
of the Navaho, was discovered by Dr. Matthews some twenty years 
ago to be obtained from the root of the Rumex hymenosepalum. 

Cuinookan. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. n. s. 
pp. 118-147) for January-March, 1904, Dr. Franz Boas contributes a 
valuable discussion of “ The Vocabulary of the Chinook Language.” 
Of particular interest are the terms of relationship (pp. 134-135), 
names of animals (pp. 136-137). The stem word -fotsxan ex- 
presses the “ mutual relation between one of a married couple and 
the other's brother or sistér, the two being of opposite sexes,” — we 
learn further that “marriage involves the duty or privilege of the 
man to marry one of these, in case of his brother’s or wife’s death.” 
Of the few descriptive names of animals, Dr. Boas observes: “ These 
were probably used as alternates in case one name of an animal be- 
came tabooed through the death of a person bearing its name, or a 
name similar to it.” Ants, e.g. are called “those having notches 
around themselves,” the spider, “dipnet maker,” the dragon-fly, 
“ snake’s head,” etc. 
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KeresAN. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. v. n. s. pp. 
730-7 32) for October-December, 1903, Dr. A. Hrdlitka gives a brief 
account of “A Laguna Ceremonial Language.” Some 30 words 
(with the equivalents in the ordinary speech of these Indians) of the 
hamasia, “an archaic language which the younger generation can 
neither speak nor fully understand, are given. In some cases the 
words in the two forms of speech are absolutely distinct, in others 
they are evidently derived from the same root. 

LutruamiAn. Klamath. In the “ Report of the U. S. National 
Museum for 1902” (Washington, 1904), pp. 725-739 (with 13 
plates), Mr. F. V. Coville has an interesting account of “Wokas, a 
Primitive Food of the Klamath Indians.” Wokas is the seed of the 
great water-lily (Vymphea polysepala), of which five grades or kinds, 
irrespective of cooking, are recognized by the Klamath Indians. Har- 
vesting, transport, preparation, cooking, etc., are described. The 
author suggests that “ wokas could be brought into use as a break- 
fast food.” At p. 738 is given a list of “ Klamath names con- 
nected with the wokas industry.” Three of the plates illustrating 
this paper, with a brief note, are reproduced in the “ National Geo- 
graphic Magazine” (vol. xv. pp. 182-184) for April, 1904. 

MATLATLZINCAN. In the “ Boletin del Museo Nacional de México ” 
(2* Ep. vol. i. 1903, pp. 201-204), Dr. N. Ledén publishes (with com- 
ments) a letter from Francisco Plancarte, announcing the discovery, 
near Toluca, in the village of San Francisco, of a new dialect of the 
Matlatlzincan stock. A vocabulary of some 230 words is given, 
—the greatest divergence from other dialects seems to be in the 
numerals. 

Oromian. In the “ Boletin del Museo Nacional de México” (2* 
Ep. vol. i. 1904, pp. 297-299), Dr. Nicola4s Leén discusses briefly 
“ Existencia del dual en la lengua othomi.” The finding of certain 
MSS. of the sixteenth century, including an Otomi Arte and an Arte 
abreviado by Fr. Pedro de Carceres, enables Dr. Leén to prove the 
existence in old Otomi of a dual in nouns, pronouns, verbs. This is 
an important fact, since writers from the eighteenth century down do 
not ascribe to the Otomi the possession of a dual. The author con- 
siders this evidence “of the notable change suffered by Otomi in the 
eighteenth century.” Pimentel appears to be only one to suspect 
its existence, without documentary proof, however. 

SALIsHAN. Flathead. In “Volkskunde ” (vol. xv. 1903, pp. 29-33), 
J. De Cock has a brief article on “ De ‘ Reinaert’ bij de Indianen,” 
in which he discusses some of the Coyote tales published by Miss 
McDermott in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. xiv. pp. 
240-251), and Miss Owen (Ibid. vol. xv. pp. 63-65), the general traits 
of which suggest a European origin from the “ Reinke Vos” cycle. 
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Siouan. Crow. Inthe “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. n. s. 
pp. 191-192), for January-March, 1904, Mr. S. C. Simms describes 
briefly “Water Transportation by the Early Crows.” The use of 
buffalo-hide “bags” and rafts for transporting ammunition, fire- 
arms, etc., is noted. Horses were used for towing, with some meth- 
ods. With one method men took the line in their teeth and swam 
until shallow water was reached. — In the same periodical (pp. 733- 
734) for October-December, 1903, the same writer treats briefly of 
“ Oath by the Arrow.” It appears that “in administering oaths to 
plaintiffs and defendants appearing before the three Indian judges 
of the Court of Indian Offences of the Crow tribe, atin arrow is 
used.” The origin of the custom is traced back to methods of set- 
tling disputed ownership of scalps, captured horses, guns, etc. The 
arrow is “ held in sacred esteem by all the older Crows.” 

Sonoran Trises. Dr. A. Hrdlitka’s article (with 7 plates, and 
measurement tables) in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. vi. 
n. s. pp. 51-89) for January—April, 1904, “ Notes on the Indians of 
Sonora, Mexico,’ besides a general historical and ethnographical 
introduction, contains many folk-lore data concerning the Mayos, 
Yaquis, Opatas, etc. These Indians “are, with a few minor excep- 
tions, in about the same culture-grade as the lower classes of whites 
and mixed Mexicans.” Of the Opatas we are told that “for the 
greater part they not only dislike to be called Indians, but (at least 
along the Rio San Miguel), even endeavor not to use their own lan- 
guage or anything else that distinguishes them from their neighbors ;” 
they do, however, preserve a few of their old ceremonies or dances. 
At the opposite extreme are the very primitive Seri of the Tiburon 
region. The Yaqui have resisted the whites since their earliest ad- 
vent in this part of Mexico. —Mayos. Pages 59-61 treat briefly of the 
Mayos, perhaps the largest Indian tribe of Sonora (their speech is 
Cahita). Their native arts (serape-making, etc.) are degenerating. 
Sacrifice of sheep and cattle in honor of the dead, and some of the 
practices of the maestros, or “ doctors,” represent the old heathen 
faith surviving beneath the commonly accepted Catholicism. — Ya- 
guis (pp. 61-81). Mode of living, dwellings, dress, industries 
(among the Indians of Sondra the Yaquis furnish the best laborers 
and artisans), arts (manufacture of cotton and woollen fabrics has 
greatly declined ; Yaqui silver work inferior to Navaho), weapons, 
basketry, decoration, food (the burro is eaten), social conditions, ob- 
servances (few survive ; formerly reported were exchange of wives, 
initiation of youth, etc.), character (the Yaquis “greatly appreciate 
wit and humor”), etc., are briefly considered. Interesting are the 
bamboo record-tubes described on page 65. The author concludes 
that “the Yaqui is in no way radically different from the typical 
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Indian, save that he is of superior physique and virility.” —Opatas (pp. 
71-84). Dwellings, dress, industries, social customs, traditions, for- 
mer culture, native observances, physiological and medical data, lost 
customs (tattooing, and burial with belongings). Few traces of 
native costume remain. The Opatas used to make, besides ‘esvino 


(from corn), three other fermented liquors (from mezcal, cactus, na-. 


tive grape). The chief of the native observances still practised is 
the Zaguaro, a celebration of a victory of Opata women over Apaches. 
The day after the Zaguaro is celebrated La Cuslga, in commemora- 
tion of the friendly feeling between the Spaniards and the Opatas. 
The lore of conception and birth, sickness, etc., is given on pp. 
80-84. Insanity and idiocy are said to be very rare. The Opatas 
are said to “ believe it unwholesome to bathe, except on San Juan 
Bautista’s day (the great holiday of all Sonora Indians), when all 
water is holy and therefore harmless.” Formerly the Opatas had 
initiation ceremonies for youths, and a nocturnal dance (of girls) for 
invoking rain. The Opatas are disappearing “ by voluntary amalga- 
mation among the whites, whose numbers in the Opata country since 
the termination of Apache hostilities have greatly increased.” 

Tarascan. In the “ Boletin del Museo Nacional de México” (2* 
Epoca, vol. i pp. 185-201, 217-233, 237-253, 257-273, 281-297), 
Dr. Nicolas Leén continues his study of “ Los Tarascos,” — histori- 
cal records ; the pictures of the MSS. are reproduced, with the ex- 
planatory texts. 

Urto-AzTecan. Comanche. Dr. N. Leén’s article, “Los Co- 
manches y el dialecto Cahuillo de la Bajo California,” in the “ Anales 
del Museo Nacional de México ” (vol. vii. 1902, pp. 263-278), contains 
an account of the sun-worship of the Comanche. The great festival, 
to bring on the rain, is celebrated in the middle of August. Rudi- 
ments of human sacrifice appear in the ceremony. To the foot of 
the tree around which the eight-days’ dance takes place a boy is tied, 
and on the upper part of the trunk the figure of the sun is put. See 
also the critical résumé of this article by K. T. Preuss (“ Int. Zentral- 


blatt f. Anthrop.” vol. viii. 1903, pp. 300 ff., and “ Arch. f. Religionsw.” 


1904, vii. pp. 251-252). — Under the title “Un objeto pagano con 
simbolo cristiano,” Dr. Nicol4s Leén describes in the “ Boletin del 
Museo Nacional de México” (2* Ep. vol. i. 1904, pp. 253, 254, with 
plate) a pendant or amulet of black stone discovered in an excavation 
in Texcoco under a house said to be inhabited by one of the descend- 
ants of Netzahuapilli. This object, which has upon it the figure of a 
cross, is thought by Dr. Leén to be “ clearly pre-Columbian.” 
ZAPOTECAN. In the ‘“‘ Handelingen van de Nederlandsche An- 
thropologische Vereeniging” (vol. i. 1904, pp. 15-25), Dr. Hendrik 
P. Muller has an illustrated article on “The Mitla-Ruins and the 
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Mexican Natives,” in which he gives a general account of “ Mitla, 
‘the city of the dead,’” and its ruins. Of the fourth structure we 
are told that it “has been used in the time of Charles the Fifth for 
foundation and side-buildings of a Christian church, which is now 
being renovated” (p. 19). The author attributes the Mitla build- 


ings to the Mayas, whose civilization “was older and greater than 


that of the Nahua.”” The Nahua, he thinks, have borrowed much 
from the Mayas (some of it through the Zapotecs). The Zapotecs 
came into possession of Mitla after the expulsion or departure of the 
Mayas. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

CuiscHan. TZérrabas. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie ” (vol. 
XXXV, pp. 702-708), H. Pittier de Fabrega has a brief article on “ Die 
Tirub; Térribes oder Térrabas, ein im Aussterben begriffenen 
Stamm in Costa Rica.” A brief historical sketch of this people, 
whom the author visited in 1898 in their mountain home on the up- 
per Tararia, is followed by the abstracts of a few tales and legends. 
The author estimates their number as only 57 in 1898, as against 
2300 as reported in 1700. There is a large excess of males, and 


some mixture with negroes and whites has occurred. The tales ab- 


stracted relate to the missionary period and refer to the migrations 
of these Indians. 

Mayan. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie ” (vol. xxxv. pp. 771- 
790), E. Foérstemann has an article “Zur Madrider Mayahand- 
schrift,” in which he discusses in detail the relation of the 32 groups 
of 6 hieroglyphs each which are found beside the 32 columns of 8 
day-signs each on pp. 65-72 of the Tro-Cortesianus. They be- 
long, he thinks, to the eighth and last line. 


WEST INDIES. 


Cariss. Dr. W. R. Harris’s article on “ The Caribs of Guiana 
and the West Indies,” in the “ Annual Archeological Report, 1903” 
(Toronto, 1904), pp. 139-145, is of a historical-ethnographical charac- 
ter. The author compares the Caribs, in the matter of certain habits 
and customs (bone-cleaning, female descent, ritual cannibalism, etc.), 
with the Huron-Iroquois. The island Caribs had three dialects, — 
that of the men, that of the women, and the secret speech of the 
councils. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
ParaGuayan Cuaco. A valuable contribution to the literature 
in English upon the important subject with which it deals is “ Among 
the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco ” (London, 1904, pp. xiv. + 176, 
map and numerous good illustrations), by W. Barbrooke Grubb and 
his associates in the Chaco Mission (Anglican) of the South Ameri- 
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can Missionary Society. Besides historical data and general infor- 
mation, the book contains chapters on: Indian Superstitions (pp. 
33-47), Anecdotes illustrating Native Superstitions (pp. 48-53), 
Personal Details (pp. 54-64), Habits and Customs (pp. 65-76), Indus- 
tries, War and Weapons (pp. 77-92), Language, Science, and Art 
(pp. 93-103), Indian Friends (pp. 125-133), Medical Report (pp. 
151-161), Neighboring Mission Fields (pp. 162-166). The religion 
of the Chaco Indians is rather curtly described as “really consisting in 
acontinual struggle against the devils.” The primitive creator wasa 
great beetle. Fire was stolen by man from a bird, who, in revenge, 
caused thunder and lightning. The great desire of the evil spirits, 
who are disembodied, is to become reincarnated (the same is held of 
the souls of men), hence many strange beliefs and practices, witch- 
doctors, funeral rites, etc. There exists a deluge-legend. The 
tembetas or labrets (whence the Spanish Lengua) and the orejones, 
or ear ornaments of wood, are inserted with a sort of religious cere- 
mony. When a boy is six or seven years old, “he has played long 
enough.” In connection with marriage (simulated capture is some- 
times practised), we learn that while the husband invariably attaches 
himself to his wife’s family, “it is not an unknown thing for his 
parents, especially his mother, to bring such influence to bear upon 
him that he will leave his newly-wedded wife, and return to his own 
home, eventually arranging with his wife to spend one half of his 
time at her village and for her to join him for the other half at his 
own.” These Indians are very fond of their children, who “ are dear 
little creatures (and dirty little rascals too !), full of life and fun, and 
very affectionate.” They have many choice dishes and there is 
variety of taste. Tobacco is not chewed. Feasts and dances are 
numerous, — at harvest time, when there is superabundance of food, 
a good catch of fish, etc. Deference to elders prevails and there is 
no rudeness. Swimming is common, and many water-games and 
imitations of animals are indulged in. Spinning and weaving are 
the occupation of women ; also pottery. Certain stone hatchets are 
said to have “ fallen from heaven.” Poisoned arrows are known but 
not generally used. Diving under water with a net is a mode of 
fishing practised by the Towothli of the upper reaches of the Riacho 
Monte Lindo. In the language of the Lenguas “ there are a great 
many dialectical differences, resulting from change of letters.” As 
an example of a long word in this language, E/-tek-thiik-thlama-wait- 
kya-namankak-engminik, the term for “churn,” may be cited. It 
signifies, literally, “the beater of the liquid of the udder of the cow.” 
Accentuation and context are of importance. Some amusing blun- 
ders are recorded on p. 94. So far “about 1200 root words of 
the every-day language of the people have been collected, from which 
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are formed some interesting words and combinations.” On p. 97 
we read: “The only song with words is a child’s song, which begins, 
‘The big snake will eat the child.’”” Among the drawings are a few 
representations of spirits. Notched “diary sticks” are inuse. The 
chief is supposed to give, rather than recetve presents. On p. 114 
is noted one of the teacher’s troubles: “ The jealousy existing be- 
tween boys of various tribes was a great difficulty at first. For in- 
stance, slight vocal differences in the words were occasions of dis- 
pute, and it was not easy for the teacher to decide which should be 
adopted.” Cases of suicide under extreme grief are not unknown 
among the Lenguas (p. 127). The girls are said to be less intelli- 
gent than the boys. Considerable industrial improvement has taken 
place. The Sabbath “is now well, but not strictly kept.” Altogether 
this book gives rather a promising view of mission work among the 
Lenguas. See also the article of S. H. C. Hawtrey on “ The Lengua 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco,” noticed in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, vol. xv. pp. 187-189, which traverses somewhat the 
same ground. 
GENERAL. 

“ COMPARATIVE Puitotocy.” Of Dr. A. M. Leesberg’s Com- 
parative Philology. A Comparison between Semitic and American 
Languages” (Leyden, 1903, pp. viii. 83), Professor J. Dyneley 
Prince, who reviews the book in the “ American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. vi. n. s. 1904, pp. 153-155), Says it “deserves notice only as a 
philological curiosum,” and in his comparative dictionary the author 
“really exceeds all canons of true linguistic science.” His ethno- 
logy is sui generts. 

Lie-Mutization. G. L. Cleve’s article on “ Die Lippenlaute der 
Bantu und die Negerlippen, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Lippenverstiimmelungen,” in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie ” (vol. 
XXxv. 1903, pp. 681-701) contains, on pp. 695-697, a section on 
“ Lip-mutilations and Lip-sounds in America.” The lip-mutilations 
and lip-ornaments of the Tlinkit of Alaska, the Botocudo of Brazil, 
the Karaya, etc., are noticed. The less perfect articulation of men 
among the Brazilian Karaya is attributed to the pe/e/e. The author 
assumes that the absence of lip-sounds in Iroquois is due to lip-muti- 
lation. Lip-mutilation has also affected Aztec. 

A. F.C. andl. C. C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICA AND America. In the “Ethical Record” (vol. v. pp. 
106-109) for March, 1904, Dr. Franz Boas has a brief but valuable 
article on “ What the Negro has done in Africa.” After noting the 
negro’s skill in iron workmanship, the “legal trend” of his mind, 
the striking power of organization displayed in negro communities, 
the author discusses the Lunda empire and the kingdoms of Ghana 
and Songhai, and the influences of European and Mohammedan cul- 
ture. The conclusion reached is that “in the Sudan the true negro, 
the ancestor of our slave population, has achieved the very advances 
which the critics of the negro would make us believe he cannot 
attain,” and that “the race will produce here, as it has done in 
Africa, its great men; and it will contribute its part to the welfare 
of the community.” Another statement of importance, coming from 
so competent an authority as Boas, is this: “We may safely say, 
that at a time when our own ancestors still utilized stone’implements, 
or, at best, when bronze implements were first introduced, the negro 
had developed the art of smelting iron ; and it seems likely that their 
race has contributed more than any other to the early development 
of the iron industry.” 

Maroons. Major J. J. Crook’s “ A History of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, Western Africa” (Dublin, 1903, pp. xiv. 375), which 
contains valuable historical data, may be mentioned here by reason of 
the references to the Maroons and to the American slave trade. In 
1791 negroes who had served King George against the Americans, 
received their freedom thereby, and had settled in Nova Scotia, 
made arrangements with the British government and the Sierra 
Leone Company to settle in West Africa. They crossed the sea to 
the number of 1196, and thus the real colony began. In 1793 an 
insurrection broke out, but was bloodless and soon suppressed ; in 
1800 a second attempt at insurrection took place, but this was like- 
wise put down. In September, 1800, some 550 Maroons (originally 
runaway Jamaican slaves) from Nova Scotia arrived. They were to 
be taken care of by the company, according to terms made by the 
government. In 1811 the population of Freetown, “resident within 
the walls,” included 982 Nova Scotians and 807 Maroons. The book 
brings the history of the colony down to the end of 1900. 

Music. The article, “ Notes on Negro Music,” by Charles Pea- 
body, in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxiii. pp. 305-309) for 
May, 1904, is reprinted from the Journal of American Folk-Lore 


(vol. xvi. pp. 148-152). 
A. F.C. 
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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 


Epucation. In the “International Quarterly” (vol. ix. pp. 1-14) 
for March—June, 1904, Professor Bernard Moses has an article on 
“ The Education of the Stranger,” in which he deals generally with 
the question of Filipino education, comparing the policy of the United 
States with that adopted by the Dutch in Java. The author thinks 
the use of English means much, taking the view that “the only 
language of cultivation available to the Filipinos is an European lan- 
guage,” —their civilization is “an European product spread over a 
barbaric past.” The end in view is “the perpetuity of civilization 
by the abolition of barbarism.” 

GENERAL. In the “ National Geographic Magazine” (vol. xv. pp. 
giI-112) for March, 1904, Mr. Henry Gannett has a well-illustrated 
article on “ The Philippine Islands and their People.” The illustra- 
tions include figures of typical natives (Negritos, Igorrotes, Tagé- 
logs, Moros), a tree-house of the Gaddanes near Ilagan, nipa-houses, 
etc. Some notes on the various tribes occupy pp. 103-104. — In 
the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. pp. 46-48) for January- 
February, 1904, is a brief article on “ The Native Tribes of the Phil- 
ippines,” containing notes on Igorrotes and Negritos, from the report 
of Rev. James Rogers of Manila, published in the “ Missionary Re- 
view” for IgoI. 

Guam. The third part of Lieut. W. E. Safford’s valuable sketch 
of “The Chamorro Language of Guam” appears in the “ American 
Anthropologist ” (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 95-117) for January-March, 1904. 
Of interest to folk-lorists are the etymologies of the numerals (pp. 
95-105) and the Chamorro calendar (p. 103). A list of “moons” is 
given, with their interpretations. 

Missions. At pages 515-523 of the “ Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine” (vol. 83, 1903) are notes on the progress of the Baptist missions 
at Jaro and elsewhere in the Philippines. The report of Mr. Briggs 
finds the natives capable of “deceiving each other better than they 
can an American after His eyes are open.” The people are to be 
thought of as “children rather than as grown men.” At p. 683 of 
the same periodical is a brief description (with picture) of the new 
chapel at Bacolod. 

NaTIoNAL Cuurcu. In the “ Baptist Missionary Magazine” (vol. 
83, pp. 642, 643) for September, 1903, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo writes 
briefly of “ The Filipino National Church,” recently founded by Agli- 
pay. A representative fiesta of the new church, at Jaro, is described. 
The “new church” is “non-Roman,” but not Protestant, and has 
processions, etc., of the old order. 
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Necritos. Mr. W. A. Reed’s illustrated article on “ The Negritos 
of the Philippines,” in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxiii. pp. 
273-279), contains brief notes on clothing and ornament, fire, 
weapons, food, use of tobacco, industries, deer-hunting, sickness, 
marriage, music, and dancing. Scarification and teeth-filing, which 
are in vogue, are “ performed by only one or two persons in each 
group.” They make fire by rubbing in less than a minute. They 
smoke with the lighted end of the cigar in the mouth, but are 
not such inveterate smokers as the Filipinos. A part of the heart 
of the deer slain in the hunt is offered to the spirits, whom they 
seek to appease rather than worship. The spirit-doctor is physi- 
cian. Such marriage-ceremonies as exist are very simple. Inter- 
esting is the “duel-dance.” According to the author, “the dances 
furnish the only amusement which the Negritos have.” He says, 
further: ‘“‘ They can relate a tale graphically, and they have bright 
and somewhat intelligent faces.” 

NumBer-Lore. L. Bouchal’s valuable paper on “ Indonesischer 
Zahlenglaube,” in “Globus” (vol. lxxxiv. 1903, pp. 229-234), which 
is well supplied with bibliographical references, contains some items 
relating to the peoples of the Philippines. From that archipelago 
belief in “sevenfold death is reported.” 

Tree-DweLters. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxv. p. 
374) for November—December, 1903, there is a brief note on “ The 
Philippine Tree-Dwellers” of northern Luzén. 


A. F.C. 
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IN MEMORIAM: FRANK RUSSELL. 


In Frank Russell, born August 26, 1868, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 
died at Kingman, Arizona, November 7, 1903, in early manhood, an- 
thropology, and folk-lore particularly, lost a devoted student and an 
enthusiastic investigator, whose zeal recalled that of the lamented 
Cushing. He was a graduate of the University of lowa (A. B., 1892), 
and before receiving his degree had participated in the Nutting Ex- 
pedition (summer of 1891) to the region beyond the Grand Rapids 
of the Saskatchewan. In 1892-1894 he undertook an expedition to 
the country between the Great Slave Lake and the Arctic Ocean. 
The experiences of those years broke down his health and he never 
fully recovered. The results of his explorations and investigations 
of the Indian tribes of the regions visited (especially the Crees and 
Eskimo) are given in his book, “ Explorations in the Far North” 
(pp. 290), published by the University of Iowa in 1898, which con- 
tains much of a folk-lore nature, including the English versions of a 
number of Cree myths of the cycle of Wiskatchak (corresponding to 
the Ojibwa Manabozho). From his Alma Mater he received in 1895 
the degree of S. M., and in 1896 went to Harvard University, where 
he became Instructor in Anthropology, which position he held till 
shortly before his death, when continued ill-health made his residence 
in Arizona absolutely necessary. From Harvard he received the de- 
grees of A. B. in 1896, A. M. in 1897, and Ph. D. in 1898. During 
the years 1901-1902 he was connected with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, — his monograph on the Indian tribes of southern Ari- 
zona is now being prepared for publication. Dr. Russell was an 
active member of the chief anthropological societies. At his death 
he was a Councillor of the American Anthropological Association, 
and had been a Vice-President (Section H.) of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and President for 1g01 of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. His retiring address as President 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, “ Know, then, Thyself” (Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xv. 1902, pp. I-13) is an admirable statement 
of the claims of anthropology (including folk-lore) to a place in the 
curriculum of modern higher education, and an able exposition of its 
value in mind-training and the right development of the individual. 
It is a good example, also, of his style and mode of thought. He was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him, and was one of those whom 
the gods loved. The writer of these lines had but few chances to 
enjoy his companionship, but those counted for much. 

His chief publications of a folk-lore nature are : — 


he 
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1. An Apache Medicine Dance. American Anthropologist, vol. xi. 1898, pp. 
367-372. 

2. Myths of the Jicarilla Apaches. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xi. 1898, 
pp- 253-271. 

3. Explorations in the Far North. Univ. of Iowa, 1898, pp. 290. 

4. Athabascan Myths. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. 1900, pp. 
11-18. 

5. Know, then, Thyself (Presidential Address). Ibid., vol. xv. 1902, pp. 1-13. 

6. Pima Annals. American Anthropologist, vol. v. n. s. 1903, pp. 76-80. 

7. A Pima Constitution. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xvi. 1903, pp. 
222-228. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Atstno Rosin. — In “The Atlantic Slope Naturalist ” (vol. i. p. 13) for 
May-June, 1903, appears the following item : — 

“In the ‘New York Sun’ of May 14, Dr. D. S. Kellogg, of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., after recording an albino robin, writes as follows : — 

“ * Now comes an interesting bit of folk-lore. This afternoon, I was tell- 
ing a gentleman of this city about this bird, and he said: “If you ever see 
a white robin it is a sign you will live to be a hundred years old.” He 
had learned this from an old French-Canadian here, who died some years 
ago, at the old age of 103 years. This old man had always claimed that he 
should live a hundred years, because he had seen a white robin when he 
was a young man.’” 


Arrow-Makinc.— The “Southern Workman” (vol. xxiii. p. 318) for 
May, 1904, has the following item from “The Indian’s Friend”: “ A Chip- 
pewa Indian, according to the ‘Indian Leader,’ thus describes the primitive 
Chippewa method of making flint arrow points: ‘The flint is boiled in 
grease, and, while yet hot, a drop of cold water is allowed to fall from the 
end of a straw on to the spot where a chip is desired to be taken off.’ By 
this means the Chippewa arrow-maker could chip away the flint with neat- 
ness and dispatch, and soon convert a rough looking stone into a neat and 
effective weapon.” 


“ Fase Faces” (vol. i. p. 197). — The following item, headed “‘ Horrible 
Rites of the False Faces,” appeared in the Worcester “ Spy” of October 
24, 1902 :— 

“In Robert W. Chambers’s new novel, ‘The Maid-at-Arms,’ there is a 
remarkable chapter describing certain Indian ceremonies known as the Rites 
of the False Faces, which in brutality of incident seems almost to exagger- 
ate the truth. But the novelist has in no wise overdrawn the thrilling scene 
he depicts. The rites were formerly performed just as Mr. Chambers has 
described them, and in fact have actually taken place within the last few 
months, although in a modified form. On the Cattaraugus Reservation in 
Western New York, last February, the Senecas and the Iroquois celebrated 
the Rites of the False Faces. Their ceremonies were abridged to omit the 
actual burning of the white‘dog, which, on account of its barbarity, was 
stopped through the influence of white men, and has not been done in 20 
years. The dog was burned, and his spirit sent as a messenger to the Great 
Spirit. In the ritual, last February, a 10-foot pole, painted in stripes of red, 
blue, and green, and decorated at the top with a small bag or basket bear- 
ing a bunch of parti-colored ribbons, was the modern substitute for the white 
dog. In Mr. Chambers’s account, descriptive of the Indian customs of more 
than a century ago, the white dog is used in all its ghostly significance.” 


LecaL Foik-LoreE oF CHILDREN (vol. xvi. p. 280). — The second part of 
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A. De Cock’s article on “ Rechtshandelingen bij de Kinderen ” (Volkskunde, 
vol. xvi. 1904, 54-59) treats of “rules of exchange.” Many of the formule 
in use are recorded, from various sections of Belgium, with comparative 
citations. 


RapiuM AND MysticisM.—In the “Revue Scientifique” (vol. i. v®s. 
1904, p- 541) is a brief résumé of an article by Prof. Enrico Morselli, which 
appeared in the January-February number of the “ Revista ligure di scienze, 
lettere, ed arti.” The author discusses the renascence of mysticism and 
spiritualism in connection with the discovery and public knowledge of ra- 
dium and its properties. Every newly found element has now its “ folk- 
lore.” 


Ruus-Porsontnc. — The belief exists in certain parts of the United 
States that full-blood American Indians are immune from XAus poisoning, 
and that eating a leaf of the poison ivy is a preventative against poisoning 
by that plant. See “The American Botanist,” March, 1903 ; “The Atlantic 
Slope Naturalist,” March-April, 1903. 


SPELLING Exercise. — Mrs. H. E. G. Brandt, of Clinton, N. Y., sends 
the following exercise in spelling as “in use in the schools of Central New 
York less than one hundred years ago. My mother and her brothers and 
sisters, who must have been in school from 1815-1830, all had it at their 
tongues’ end. The children were required to stand in rows, and spell it by 
syllables in unison : — 


Abial-James-Rachel-me-di me-di. 
Flom-daffy—down dilly-ma ddit. 
Vig-—enteen-Vag-enteen. 
Vér ny-plan tig o ny. 
H6ny-rony-jony. 
*Honori-fi ca bali ti-ti-di ni leta te biisque. 
* The rhythm here is uncertain. 
pénse-briss, clipper, nipper-nass. 
Méni-m6ra-clapper-willer. 
Over-véntiir-tiima-ripper rat-clap. 


Tapoos OF TaLe-TELLING (vol. xiii. p. 146).— Among the Sulka of Ger- 
man New Guinea, as described by Rascher, in the “ Archiv fiir Anthropo- 
logie” (vol. i. n.s. 1903-1904, p. 228), tales and legends are told only in 
the dark or at night. The reason given is that “if they were told during 
the daytime, the narrators would be struck dead by lightning.” 


A. F.C. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


At THE Bic House, where Aunt Nancy and Aunt ’Phrony held forth on 
the Animal Folks. By ANNE VirGINIA CULBERTSON. Illustrated by 
E. Warde Blaisdell. Indianapolis : The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1904. 
Pp. 348. 

The author has collected from the negroes of southeastern Virginia and 
the Cherokee Indians of North Carolina fifty stories, of which twenty-three 
are negro and twenty-seven are Indian. Aunt ’Phrony, “ Indian on the 
father’s side and negro on the mother’s,” tells the Indian tales in negro 
dialect “in order more strongly to emphasize the resemblance between 
them, —so marked as to give rise to the supposition that one race bor- 
rowed from the other, though which, in that case, was originator and which 
borrower it would be difficult to say.” 

The author concludes her short introduction by remarking “ that these 
stories were all collected from persons well on in years, unable to read and 
without opportunity of access to books. They are confessedly ‘edited,’ for 
all who have collected folk-tales will know the crude form in which they are 
obtained, usually a bare, brief outline, though now and then one falls in 
with a genuine raconteur. The aim has been to imitate, as far as possible, 
the style of the latter, while jealously preserving the original outlines, so 
as not to impair their value as folk-lore. To those who would study the 
imagination of primitive peoples these stories should have some value, if for 
no other reason than that they add a few more to the stock of this class, the 
opportunities for gathering which grow less and less with each year and soon 
will cease altogether.” 

It is a satisfaction to note the sympathy of Miss Culbertson for the scien- 
tific value of her data, after the slurring attempt to be funny with which Mr. 
Harris in the Introduction to “ Uncle Remus and His Friends” * disposes 
of “ those who think they know something ” about folk-lore, the “‘ Fellows of 
This and Professors of That, to say nothing of Doctors of the Other.” 

Miss Culbertson has mastered the Virginia negro dialect with rare skill. 
One notes among many interesting negroisms, “ ‘ havishness ” for behavior, 
“squatulate ” for expostulate, “gnorrin’” for gnawing, “oon” for won’t, 
“sont ” for sent, “‘sidesen ” for besides, “ atter ” for after, “ aggervex”’ for 
aggravate, and “li'l” for littlé. There are several good folk-songs like 
“Cindy Ann,” p. 72, whose value would have been enhanced by the score, 
for we are more fortunate in our possession of negro tales than of the music 
with songs. As should be expected the rabbit is generally the hero, but 
instead of the Brer of Uncle Remus,’ the Buh of Jones,’ or the very con- 
tracted B’ of Edwards,’ in the Indian stories of Miss Culbertson it is the 


1 Uncle Remus and His Friends, Boston, 1892. 

2 Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, Boston, 1888. 

* Bahama Songs and Stories, Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Boston, 1895. 
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masculine Mistah Hyar’, and in the negro tales the feminine Ol’ Molly 
Hyar’ or Mis’ Molly Cotton-tail. In fact, only a few times in the work does 
Brer occur in connection with any animal. There are a number of elements 
common to other collections, as for instance in Mr. Bear tends Store for 
Mr. Fox, p. 194, where the guilty Mis’ Molly Cotton-tail, who has been tied 
up for later punishment by Mistah Fox, persuades the innocent Mistah B’ar 
to take her place with the promise of a party which she represents that the 
fox will give. In Harris’ and Edwards? the same situation is developed, 
but in connection with other animals. 

The faithful work of a conscientious collector in hearty accord with the 
aims and methods of folk-lore has given us in this book a valuable contri- 
bution to the mythology of the American negro, while Miss Culbertson with 
evident literary talent has framed the simple stories so attractively that the 
general reader will be delighted to follow the naive adventures of the Ani- 
mal Folks at the Big House. 

The very clever illustrations by Mr. E. Warde Blaisdell will add much to 
the charm of the book, especially for the children. oan 


NOTES ON RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE 
IN FOLK-LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 


ArT AND Maaic. Reinach, S.: L’art et la magie & propos des peintures et des 
gravures de durenne. (L’ Anthropologie (Paris), 1903, xiv. 257-266.) Com- 
pares the “homceopathic magic ” of man of the French reindeer period with the 
“magic” of the Australian aborigines. Primitive art is largely dependent on 
magic for its origin and development. 

Cat. Browne, C.E.: The Cat andthe Child. (Pedag. Sem. (Worcester, Mass.) 
190, xi. 3-29.) Gives results of questionnaire inquiry among school children. 
Contains some ethnographic and folk-lore material. Cats’ funerals are discussed 
at pp. 25-27; numerous funeral ceremonies are described ; and “ by far the larger 
number of the dead pets are buried with more or less ceremony.” Author thinks 
“the child’s attitude toward the cat is largely anthropomorphic.” The cat is twice 
as often a girl’s pet as a boy’s. See Dog. 

“ CONJURING” VERMIN. De Cock, A.: Women en rupsen bezweren en aflezen. 
(Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 129-137.) Treats of the customs and formule in 
use in various parts of Holland (and elsewhere in Europe) to “conjure” or drive 
away worms, caterpillars, etc. The means employed are petitions, writing, etc. 

“ DEATH OF CAIN.” Hamelius, P.: De dood van Kain in de Engelsche Mys- 
teriespelen van Coventry. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 49-59.) Discusses the 
sources‘of the scene of Lamech and the young man, and concludes that the resem- 
blances between this play and the Balder legend do not indicate a common origin, 
but grew up in the course of the Middle Ages. German influence is to be sus- 
pected, as also in the York mystery-play. 

Doc. Bucke, W. F.: Cyno-Psychoses. (Pedag. Sem. (Worcester), 1903, x. 
459-513.) Treats of “children’s thoughts, reactions, and feelings toward pet 
dogs,” as ascertained by the guestionnaire method. Contains ethnological and 


' Nights with Uncle Remus; Myths, etc. Boston, 1883, pp. 187, 194, and 
Uncle Remus, etc., New York, 1881, pp. 100, 123. 
L. ¢. pp. 63, 64. 
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folk-lore information. Bibliography of 113 titles. Author thinks: “ All indica- 
tions seem to show that his first relation to man was that of an economic assistant 
in life’s struggle, and that his qualities made him companionable to children and 
adults alike.” See Caé. 

Foops. Bell, S.: An Introductory Study of the Psychology of Foods. (Pedag. 
Sem. (Worcester, Mass.), 1904, xi. 51-90.) Based on data collected by gwuestion- 
naire method. On p. 63 isa “list of 182 more or less unnatural things which 
children have been known to eat,” and on pp. 67, 68 a list of things (chiefly 
fruits and raw vegetables) carried round in their pockets by children, to chew, 
munch, and nibble. On p. 71-73 lists of “things which children tease to taste,” 
and of “food and drink mixtures reported to have been made by children.” A 
list of 71 things said to have been smoked by children is given on pp. 73, 74, 
and on p. 74 a list of “ medicines.” 

FUNERAL Rites. Coupin, H.: Les funérailles singulitres. (Rev. Scientif. 
(Paris), 1903, 4° s. xx. 621-628). Treats briefly of funeral rites and customs of 
primitive peoples of Africa, Asia, Melanesia, etc. 

GENDER. Flom, G. M.: The Gender of English Loan-Nouns in Norse Dia- 
lects in America. A Contribution to the Study of the Development of Grammati- 
cal Gender. (Fourn. Engl. and Germ. Phiilol. (Bloomington, Ind.), 1903, v. repr. 
pp. 31.) Points out that “the masculine gender has established itself in so many 
cases where we otherwise might have expected the feminine.” Fluctuating nouns 
tend also to become masculine. 

“ GULLIVER’s TRAVELS.” Brown, A. C. L.: Gulliver’s Travels and an Irish 
Folk-Tale. (Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xix. 1903-1904, pp. 45-46.) Argues that the 
tales of Gulliver’s voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag are of folk-character, 
and that “ Swift, during his boyhood in Ireland, may have become familiar with 
tales similar to the Aiderh Ferghusa (Death of Fergus), and, perhaps, even more 
like the early voyages of Gulliver. Resemblance between Swift’s work and the 
Irish folk-tale are pointed out. 

HIGHER AND LoweR Races. Hall, G. S.: The Relation between Higher 
and Lower Races. (Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. (Bost.), 1903, 2 8. xvii. 4-13.) Discusses 
extermination, contamination, effects of disease, colonization, etc. Conclusion: 
“ An ounce of heredity is worth a hundred-weight of civilization and schooling.” 

JARGON OF CRIMINALS. Giuffrida~Ruggeri, V.: Una spiegazione del gergo 
dei criminali al lume dell’ etnografia comparata. (Arch. di. Psich. (Torino), 1904, 
xxv. Estr. pp. 10). Treats of thieves’ jargons from the point of view of compara- 
tive ethnography. Author holds that the jargon of criminals, like the street lan- 
guages of savages and professional groups in higher stages of culture, is a “ weapon 
of defence,” a means of protection from outsiders. It has thus an atavistic side. 

“Kine’s DAUGHTER.” De Cock, A.: Het spel van de Koningsdochter. 
( Volkskunde (Gent(, 1903, xv. I-12.) Comparative study of the children’s game 
known in North Holland and Limburg as “’t Spel van de Koningsdochter ; ” in 
West Flanders, “ De schoone van Brugge ;” farthest east, “ O. L. Vrouwken 
van Barbara” (or “van Babylonen”); in Antwerp, “Brouwketel spelen;” in 
Germany, and in the Swiss canton of Bern, “ Kénigs Téchterlein,” also “ Die 
vermauerte Kénigstochter,” “Das vermauerte Magdelein (and “ Prinzessin ”) er- 
lésen ;” in Pomerania, “ Dornréschenspiel ;” in Switzerland, “ Das 7hirmlein ; 
in the French Ardennes, “ Cachez la Tour.” The author sees in this play “ simply 
a ‘crimen raptus’ (of mediaeval law),” — the carrying off of a woman by force, — 
rejecting such theories as that of Béhme, which would explain it by means of Frau 
Holda and the vegetation-myth. 

“ LION AND MAN.” McKenzie, K.: An Italian Fable, its Sources and its His- 
tory. (Mod. Philol. (Chicago), 1904, i. 497-524. Also repr. pp. 28.) A model 
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critical comparative study of the fable of “The Lion and the Man,”—text from 
an unpublished fifteenth-century MS. Of this tale of the ungrateful animal, 
Italian, Latin, French, Persian, Hindu, Nubian, S. African, American Indian, Ne- 
gro, Spanish, English, Syrian, Turkish, Greek, Russian, Low German, German, 
Danish, Lithuanian, Finnish, etc., versions, variants, and cognates are discussed. 
The author concludes that the original tale was “ composed in India some time 
before the eleventh century.” Moreover, “the story is told by the Hottentots in 
Africa and by negroes in North and South America in forms, which, in spite of 
wide variations, seem to show European influence.” This essay is well provided 
with bibliographical references and notes. 

Nupity. Zuidema, W.: Naaktheid als toovermiddel. (Volkskunde (Gent), 
1903, xv. 89-92.) Brief discussion of nakedness as a means in magic, the Godiva- 
legend in particular. Customs from Worms, Coburg, the Farves, etc., are cited. 

NuMBER-LorE. Bouchal, L.: Indonesischer Zahlenglaube. (Globus (Braun- 
schweig), 1903, lxxxiv. 229-234.) This excellent paper treats of sacred numbers, 
numbers in folk-thought and superstition, among the Malays, Malagasy, Dyaks, 
Celebese, Sumatrans, Javans, etc. Thirteen does not seem to be unlucky, Three 
and seven have much folk-lore about them. 

Priests. Zuidema, W.: Hulp zoeken bij geestelijken van een anderen gods- 
dienst. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 16-19.) Treats briefly of the idea enter- 
tained by devotees of one religion that priests of another can help them in time or 
need. In Bosnia, ¢. g. the Christians will get an “abracadabra charm ” from the 
Mohammedan /odja, the Mohammedans one from a Franciscan or a Greek priest. 
The author cites in this connection the appeal of Marcellus to Horatio in “ Ham- 
let” (Act I. sc. 2): “ Thou art a scholar ; speak to ’t, Horatio.” 

PROVERBS. ‘Tetzner, F.: Zur Sprichwérterkunde bei Deutschen und Litauern. 
(Globus (Braunschweig), 1903, lxxxiv. 61-63.) Comparative study of 50 Lithuan- 
ian and German proverbs relating to social condition, etc. The Lithuanians feel 
more and express more sharply the difference between the common man and the 
“ powers that be.” — De Cock, A.: Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen afkomstig van 
oude gebruiken en volkszeden. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 22-29, 60-70, 100 
-I10, 137-147, 175-185.) Comparative study of Nos. 443-482 of Dutch proverbs 
relating to church and churchyard, monks and cloisters, old moneys, weights and 
measures, etc. See Women. : 

SprrIT-LoRE. Wiinsch, R.: Griechischer und germanischer Geisterglaube. 
(Hess. Blatter f. Volkskunde (Leipzig), 1903, ii. 177-192.) Compares Hellenic 
and Teutonic ideas of the hereafter, spirits, their condition, etc., and points out 
resemblances (occurring even in details). These the author attributes to independ- 
ent development rather than to borrowing. — Arnett, L.D.: The Soul: A Study 
of Past and Present Beliefs. (Amer. ¥. of Psychol. (Worcester, Mass.), 1904, 
xv. 121-200.) This first part contains much imperfectly digested folk-lore mate- 
rial concerning primitive ideas of the soul, words for “ soul,” influence of dreams, 
soul as animate form (birds, butterfly, mouse, serpent, lizards, fish, etc.), the 
shadow, reflections, portraits, relations of soul and body, soul as an object, form, 
ghosts, voices of spirits, number of souls, localization (heart, blood, bones, breath, 
etc.), souls of animals, Greek ideas of the soul, theological ideas, the soul in sys- 
tems of philosophy. 

ToremisM. Hill-Tout, C.: Totemism. A Consideration of its Origin and Im- 
port. (Zrans. R. Soc. Can. (Ottawa), 1903-1904, ii. S., ix. Sect. ii. 61-99.) Dis 
cusses theories of Powell, Haddon, Fletcher, Cushing, Boas, Tylor, Lang (rejects 
his “ nick-name ” theory), Frazer, Spencer, and Gillen, etc. Mr. Hill-Tout calls 
totemism, “ not a set of practices or ceremonies, but clearly a de/ief, which is the 
efficient cause of these practices.” The family totem and the group totem arise 
from the personal totem. 
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“ UNGRATEFUL Son.” De Cock, A.: Het “ Exempel” van den ondankbaren 
zoon. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 154-164.) Discusses origin, etc., of theme 
treated in van Beer's poem, “ De arme Grootvader” (based on Grimm’s tale, 
“ Der Grosvater und der Enkel”), in Dutch tales and French fabliaux, etc. The 
Indian cognates (prototypes ?) are pointed out. A Hindu Jataka legend is closely 
related to the Dutch “ Grootvader en Kleinzoon.” 

WELLS. Schrijnen, J.: Kerstputten. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 169-174.) 
Treats of “ christened wells,” called in Dutch herstputten or kerstpoelen, — wells, 
springs, etc., which bear the name of some saint and represent for the most part 
the rescue from the service of some heathen deity, etc., to Christianity, of the old 
water-places of the country. These are very numerous in Holland. 

WomeEN. De Cock, A.: Spreekworden en zegswijzen over de vrouwen, de 
lief de en het huwelijk. (Volkskunde (Gent), 1903, xv. 122-125, 200-202.) Com- 
parative study of Nos. 228-261 of Dutch proverbs relating to women, love, mar- 
riage, etc. 

WorDs USED TO DoMEsTIC ANIMALS. Tetzner, F.: Lock und Scheuchrufe bei 
Litauern und Deutschen. (G/odus (Braunschweig), 1903, Ixxxiv. 87-89.) Discusses 
the words used to “ call ” and to “ scare” domestic animals, in the German and 
the Lithuanian languages. The author distinguishes five “strata.” 


A.F.C. 
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